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A Few Lines Magazine 


To the Readers, 


First, let me take a mo- 
ment to welcome you to Issue 4. I 
have an absurd wish to give welcome 
in person to all of our readers and to 
hand them a glass of something tall 
and bubbling as I do so because I, 
along with all the editors of A Few 
Lines Magazine, am delirious in the 
celebration of our first anniversary. 

It's a heady thing, making 
it to a full year of something you do 
as a labor of love. 

In this first year the edi- 
tors have laughed often, argued oc- 
casionally, grown individually and as 
a group, and read. Oh, how we have 
read. 

I think what we all find 
so shocking is that after a full year 
in this busy, buzzing world of ours 
there still exist people who havent 
grown bored of our antics. Writers, 
artists, poets, thinkers - they all have 
so much to do every day and they 
still think to submit their wonderful 
works to us. Imagine! 

And then there are, of 
course, the readers. 

When I was younger I 
would read novels and wonder why 
authors addressed their readers in 
introductions and acknowledge- 
ment pages, but now I understand. 
Reader, I love you. Reader, you are 
a jewel. Reader, Reader, Reader, how 
my thoughts echo of you with every 
page, every poem, every picture... 

What a marvel it always is 
to me that with the whole of litera- 
ture laid out like a tray of dainties by 
libraries and bookshops and the In- 
ternet there are those who stop to see 
our little compilations. 

Reader, I thank you for 
taking the time to stop and sup our 


offering to you. We are as chefs and 
sculptors handling the rarefied air 
of our ingredients and wringing our 
hands as we present you with the 
delights we have found, ever hoping 
that someone will pause and smile 
over our work - and you have! 

Dear Readers, Darling 
Contributors, you have given us such 
a tremendous gift this year. We are 
students, we are teachers, we are of- 
fice workers and tutors and instruc- 
tors. We all have hobbies and friends 
that make us happy, but this maga- 
zine and the opportunity you have 
given us is the joy of production, and 
the greater joy of sharing that which 
we have produced. 

It has been an amazing year 
for our staff; we have increased our 
numbers and our experience, we have 
had some wonderful highs and very 
few lows, we have started a magazine, 
publishing company, chapbook press 
and share our thoughts daily on a 
blog that continues to generate dis- 
cussion and debate, and all of it is 
due to you. 

Thank you for reading this, 
thank you for contributing, thank 
you for this exciting and delighting 
first year. Weve done our best to 
bring you the best we can find, and 
we shall endeavor to do so for a long, 
long time. 


Happy Reading. 
Cheers, 


Alli Kirkham Van Lahr 
and the Editorial Staff 


AFLM Editorial Staff 


Thank You 


This page is dedicated to the people who 
inspired us. 


People who Seriously Rock - Issue Four: 


Stephen, Clare, and Dorothy Corley. 
Conor and Fiona Entus. 
Nathalie Boisard-Beudin. 
John Brantingham. 
Walt Whitman, Emily Dickinson, Allen Ginsberg, & Sylvia Plath. 


a EE sctive 
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Those Who Gave, Those Who Made 
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Bowl of Petunias 


If you must leave me, please 
leave me for something special, 
like a beautiful bowl of petunias- 
for when the memories ere 
and cracks appear 

and old memories fade, 
flowers rebuff bloom, 
sidewalks fester weeds 

and we both lie down 
separately from each other 

for the very last time. 


- Michael Lee Johnson 


Michael Lee Johnson 


Poetry 


the sort of life you always dreamed of 


you told me you were living 
in your own place 

a room on the East Side 
down below the Village 


you could make it to the clubs 
see your friends play your music 
read your poems breath the free air 


have the sort of life 

you always dreamed of 

thought would make you happy 
I was pleased for you 


I often thought about you 
in your place 

sorting your poems 

and stories 

chatting on the computer 


but now your Facebook profile 
has not been changed for a while 
your emails unanswered 

and now I am left to I wonder 
what became of you 


hived off back into the real world 
all connections cut 

or phone lost contact list 

and passwords gone 

forced to start over 


in your own place 
a room on the East Side 
down below the Village 


- Jim Bennett 


the sort of life you always dreamed of 
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My childhood love letter to growing old 


I wrote turning dirt roads through 

triangular cast-away underbrush 

spring green smelling foliage 

bn suburban Ee Bme 

squat and ignorant, 

and don’t you think that we should have 

a baseball field on the back of the quarter? 
isn't that America? Lady Babylon smiling 
from trimmed bushes and driveway parked cars, 
waiting patient, statuesque, 

our beautiful apocryphal mother, 

lighting fires by night starry sky 

suicide squeeze charred baptismal remains, 
she kisses my head, tucks me in America, 

I close my eyes a century ago 

under 1910 wood plank deteriorating ceiling, 
the gods found new homes 

beyond Jupiter storms and baby storms, 

the rivers fell shouting you loved me 

churning under blue bridge steps, 

calling out through cyclone fences 

grayed against calm brick row homes 

pot roast and potato dinners yawning through 
chipped plaster, screened windows, 

bums walking by on city streets miles north, 

a child’s fantasy growing old 

while I sleep soundly to failed music and ginger charms. 


- Thomas Pescatore 


Thomas Pescatore 


Poetry 8 


A glass of whiskey 


Let us go then you and I 
When the evening is spread out against the sky 


Clouds dissipating like smoke in the rain 
A bulimia of words 
And you regurgitate all the meanings 


You are my glass of whiskey 

A fine blend of sensations 

Smooth as a quiescent sea 

You are my poem 

You are the song the sea sings for me 
Sings of you and me 

A wave transporting on its white clouds 
Bits of sand that lose themselves 

In the vastness of the infinite blue 


Let's just go 


Finding the golden among the iced foam 
‘The silver lining behind the clouds 
Behind the shadows 

Of a reality forbidden 


You are my glass of whiskey 
A ripened fruit 
Spoiled by the heat 


Of a sun waiting to shine 


Waiting for it to set 
Behind the blue horizon 
To settle among the iridescent reflection 


Of the sinking ice 
Let us go then 


Escaping the temptation 

Of a golden rush 

‘The moon will rise soon 

Hold on 

Till the ice dissipates 

The taste of the forbidden fruit 


A glass of whiskey 


T. S. Eliot 


The sun, 

Eternal voyeur 

Of a sinking reality 

Day after day 

Watching the waves rush to their ending 
And return to their beginning 

A circle of reflecting light 

Where jamais is kept far 

Far off the horizon 

Of the green yellow blue 

Trying to catch a wave 

Trying to hold that glass of whiskey 
That you are 


Wait for the moon 
For it will surely rise 
Against the eternal conqueror 


Of the deep blue 


The ice is melting away 
Stale taste 

Of a fine blend 

What a waste! 


But wait 

Wait for the moon 

For it will surely rise 

Against the eternal conqueror 


Of the deep blue 
Let us just go then you and I 


Where the glass of whiskey becomes another 


Item on the menu 
Just let us go. 


- Jacinthe Assaad 
To R. G. 
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Keeping Time 


cus time. Can you do it?” She said with her entire mouth 
While I sank behind my drum kit. 


The question proved rhetorical in more ways than one. 


Time can't be kept. 

We hold our hands out and giggle dumbly while it slips through 
our fingers. 

An irony so deep that it boils down to biology. 


Our hearts keep time from the moment we're born. 


It’s framed my greatest triumphs 

Along with every stupid binge I'd thought to take pleasure in 
Between the air of 

loosely struck quarter notes 


All the while sharp sixteenths turn seconds 
Into minutes 
And Scatter Them Sequentially To Recall Every Time I was 


Beaten Down Below The Down Beat 


It beats out constant reminders of every moment 
That complacency has stolen from me 

And every time constancy has threatened 

To make me standard. 


It’s battered out fearful marches 

Every time my queue came, I skittered like a ghost note 
Across the blind spot of the orchestra. 

Time can't be kept, 

But 

“TIl try harder.” 


- Ryan Sarehkhani 


Ryan Sarehkhani 


Art, Poetry 10 


Liminal Parade 


Ashes and Insurance 


Your hair won't leave. 

I have boxed your belongings, 

tried to sell the rest. 

I want to burn the house so the pieces of you left 
become ashes 

so I can blend them with my heart 

and throw the can from a mountain, 
letting us scatter in the winds like our life that never came. 
A dandelion is blown by a child 

in the park, 

making wishes for each parachute seed. 
‘There are no more wishes for me, 

I hold dried stems 

and dusty boxes. 

You are never coming for your things. 
there will be no other 

and who cares if there is. 

You will love again, 

and I will cash in fire insurance, 

to rebuild and 

burn again. 


- Zach Fishel 


Liminal Parade, Ashes and Insurance 
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To My Recent Ex 


I tried to eat 
That spaghetti in the fridge 
You told me last week 


Was too old. 


Forgive me, 

I should have known 

By the congealed goo 

I blanketed in parmesan. 


Excuse me now 


While I vomit. 


- Helen R. Peterson 


TRIOLET 
ON A THEME BY STEVENS 


“The tongue is an eye.” 
- Wallace Stevens 


Wounded in translation, her eyes 

Try new tongues, new flavors, new names. 
She’s chased, attacked, caught by a sigh, 
Wounded. In translation her eyes 

Become as tempting as her thighs. 

Lush languages run from her, like game 
Wounded by translation. Her eyes 

Taste new tongues, whose flavors knew 
names. 


- Mark J. Mitchell 


Helen Peterson, Mark J. Mitchell 


Short Fiction 12 


How to Be Depressed in the Sunshine 


She lays herself before the sun, in a 
beach chair. Her wardrobe covers only her 
three most private areas — her pussy, her 
breasts, and her eyes. She bends one knee 
up and flexes her toes slowly and tries to 
imagine her whole body relaxed enough to 
just trickle away into the sand. Her eyes 
are closed, and she is listening to a woman 
singing in French a long time ago. It is a 
hot, bright day. 

She is wondering how this works. 
OOK 


Megan woke in the grand bed she 
had bought after seeing it on television. 
It had all the luxurious comfort adver- 
tised, and she did not want to leave it. 
She wished the comfort was the reason 
but it was not. She did not know what 
the reason was, only that the comfort 
was not it. 

I should buy a dog that will love me, she 
thought. I should get an alarm clock that 
wakes me with soft, natural aromas. 

In the kitchen, she squeezed fresh 
orange juice, letting her hands feel the 
skin and pulp and sweet stickiness. And 
the juice was delicious, but she could 
not keep that taste in her thoughts. Ev- 
ery time she went for another sip, it was 
with the realization that some worry had 
replaced the memory of the last one. No 
continuity was allowed to her. 

KK 

Out on the beach, she thinks about 
her breaths — full and even. She imagines 
a cartoon cutaway of herself, with the air 
going deep into be lungs and out again, 
described by big, colorful arrows. Breath- 
ing brings peace. Peace helps you exist in 
the present. Existing in the present makes 
you happy. She has invested so much belief 
in this. 

She tries to tune out everything but the 
sensations of now. She can hear the breezes. 


They should be enough to blow all the other 


How to Be Depressed in the Sunshine 


thoughts from her head. She imagines the 
breezes as a generous, healing river, and she 
is sipping from it, one full and even breath 
at a time. 

OOK 

Megan was in another meeting, feet 
out of her shoes and slipping back and 
forth across the carpet. She had chosen 
what she thought to be a lively dress to 
wear to work — fresh white with black 
splashes; the saleswoman had been ab- 
solutely moved by the way it comple- 
mented her hips. Now she just felt con- 
spicuous and was simply hoping to get 
through the day with no one mentioning 
it. 

Her team lead, running the meeting 
with his usual vigor, had a way of seiz- 
ing unconsciously on a phrase for the 
day. Today’s was about throwing some- 
one under a bus. “The reason for these 
e-mail outlines is so that you don't get 
caught out saying something that can't 
be backed up. That’s how you get your- 
self thrown under the bus,” he warned, 
dancing like a boxer in front of a white- 
board. “Nobody on my team’s going to 
get thrown under the bus; people up- 
stairs want to do that, they're going to 
have to throw me under a bus to get to 
you to do it. So stick to these outlines, 
and the only people who will get thrown 
under the bus will be the ones who wrote 
the outlines.” 

Megan felt her fingers tingling with 
the desire to doodle a bus on her note- 
pad. She thought it might be the only 
thing that would keep her from laughing 
at her team lead. This would be so rude, 
because after all, he was only trying to 
protect her from a bus. 

Instead she drew a little map of Amer- 
ica. With it as a crude visual aid, she 
tried to pick a direction. She had vaca- 
tion time built up — the world was flock- 
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ing here for the summer, and here she 
was, ungrateful, giving serious thought 
to flocking away. But where was the right 
place for her? Where was her good trip 
hiding — at some shopper’s paradise? On 
a cruise ship? Among the million smiling 
faces of Salt Lake City? 
Nothing seemed righter than any- 
thing else. 
OOK 
She cannot remember the last time she 
ran, am into the water. She comes to 
the beach alone and fears for her towel, her 
iPod; all things she knows she could afford 
to replace. She has not had to worry about 
money for awhile, and she knows that she 
is blessed to be free of worries that crush so 


many. 

7 feels disrespectful of them not to be 
happy. It feels disrespectful not to run into 
the water and splash in celebration of her 
blessings; to be young and secure in a free 
country that lets her wear a bikini. 

Still, she cannot make up her mind 
to move from the beach chair. She feels she 
hasn't yet fulfilled the mission there, and to 
swim would be making an excuse for just 
another abandoned goal. 

OOK 

Megan made sure to have lunch with 
Jonah once a month because she was not 
sure how often he left the house other- 
wise. Years ago they had consumed six 
months by being in love with each other, 
but there was little potency left in those 
memories of lacing her fingers into his 
sweaty dark hair. In one horrible year, 
he had seen both parents, a cousin, a 
ge and a best friend die. He 

ad once told Megan that they had been 
snuffed like birthday candles. And so he 
lived in a large house with a pet lizard 
and insurance money. 

She had made a promise to herself, 
which she had never shared, that no mat- 


ter how far down he went in his moods 
and deeds, she would never condemn 
him and never abandon him. She was 
going to hold this one line in his life- 
to be someone who cared for him that 
knew him intimately before. He always 
accepted her lunch invitations, and she 
took this as an understanding. 

“I was with a prostitute last night,” 
he said over salad. She waited anxiously 
until he offered more: “So, okay, she said 
her name was Desire, and well, that was 
a lie of course, but she asked me to just 
call her Dez, like I was supposed to be 
on more familiar terms with the lie. Am 
I the only one who thinks that’s fucked 
up and wrong?” 

Megan made a concerned face and 
looked for a positive angle — “She could 
just be trying to make you feel more 
comfortable. I would guess the, well, the 
good ones would have all kinds of little 
ways of doing that.” 

Jonah slurped at some dressing. “Yeah, 
like Pm going to relax, when it’s one-in- 
ten her pimp's going to break in and jack 
my TV, and two-in-ten she’s going to 
turn out to be a cop.” 

“Has that ever happened to you?” 
“Not yet; just a matter of time, 
though, really.” 

In this moment, Megan helplessly 
remembered the night theyd spread a 
picnic blanket on the floor of her apart- 
ment, and eaten candy and played cards. 
He had worn a sleek black shirt that 
night, and throughout the night, she had 
darted her hand in to undo the buttons — 
just one button at a time. 

He continued: “There was this one 
girl; after we finished up, she said shed 
clean my house if I gave her another 
hundred. She said she'd dress up in an 
outfit and clean my house.” 

“Have you not been cleaning up? It’s a 


Nicholas Thurkettle 


nice house; you should take care of it.” 
“I don't have time, Pm doing other 
things.” 

Megan moved to lighten the tone: “Ac- 
tually, from what I hear, $100 is a pretty 
good deal for maid service; I mean, if she 
did a decent job of it.” 

The main course arrived now, and Me- 
gan realized shed been making her wor- 
ried face for a long time. “It sounds like 
maybe you should meet women a differ- 
ent way. Maybe you could take a class or 
join a club, get to know someone there. 
‘There would be less of the. ..of the pimps 
and the burglaries that way, right?” 

“Yeah,” Jonah stabbed at his spaghetti. 
“But what the fuck do you know, right?” 
That was the only moment in the meal 
where he looked her in the eyes. 

KK 


A man is talking to her, either because 
he does not notice the earphones or does not 
care. She takes out the earphones and looks 
in his direction. This time she hears the 
words but forgets them immediately. She 
sees the casual machismo of his posture, the 
tan and the physique and the smile, all of 
them fortunate. He can make her stir and 
feel shy, and he knows it. 

She can see the play of the next couple 
of hours; shell be folded into his group of 
friends, and there will be sports and flirt- 
ing, but she wont get to know any of the 
others. They will be keeping their distance, 
so he can operate. 

She knows all the sensations and cannot 
say she would not appreciate them along the 
way. But something in her does not want to 
be operated on today. 

She cannot stand that she apparently 
does more judging than anyone on this 
beach. 

KK 

The car accident was not in any way 

dramatic, but it happened anyway. Me- 


How to Be Depressed in the Sunshine 


Short Fiction 14 


gan was backing out of a parking space 
at the grocery store and slammed the 
brakes on, seeing the car approach from 
the wrong side, but not before she felt 
her rear bumper touch its front bumper. 
Her chest quaked, and an awful shiver 
traveled up her arms, and she felt guilty, 
so stupidly guilty. Had her thoughts 
been too far away? Had her gaze lingered 
too long on the little pint of ice cream 
sitting at the top of the grocery bag; the 
one she had bought for herself for later? 
The rumbling engine tugged her back 
into the real world. 

The driver of the other car emerged. 
She had a few years on Megan. Her head 
was like a little pear nestled into the top 
of a much larger one, and from the mo- 
mentum she fad in her yelling, it was 
almost as if she had started before their 
cars had even touched. 

“people driving every which way 
and putting my life in danger I’m just 
trying to pick up some dinner over here, 
and I have to deal with this...” 

‘That moment, the woman breathed, 
and into that space Megan pleaded: “Are 
you okay?” 

“Okay, well I guess you could say so. 
You didn’t kill me, but your insurance 
is going to pay for this, and I’ve got to 
go to the chiropractor- my back’s bad 
enough as is...” 

Megan looked at the contact between 
their two cars. Nothing seemed to be 
damaged; they just touched, like Eskimo 
kisses. 

Another breath: “I’m so sorry, I was 
the one not looking. I hate that it scared 
you; but thank goodness it looks like 
nothing bad happened.” 

The woman was silent, seemed stu- 
pefied for a moment. Megan re-iterated: 
“Really, Pm sorry. It’s my fault.” 

Now the woman stuttered some and 
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tried to re-start: “Well, right...I mean, 
think about what could have happened. 
What if I had had a baby in there?” 

“Do you have a baby?” 

“No I dont, not that it’s your busi- 
ness, but imagine if there had been one 
in there- you could have caused a real 
nightmare, and you ought to be more 
careful...” 

Megan felt her fist squeezing around 
her keys and a tear rolling up to size at 
the corner of her eye. “Please, what do 
you want?” 

Again the woman was stunned quiet. 
“I dont want anything; you ought to just 
take some responsibility. You cant cry 
your way out of it; you know there’s go- 
ing to be a next time...” 

Megan just walked away from her 
car, away from the woman, into a coffee- 
shop. She sat by the window, even af- 
ter she saw the woman drive away. Her 


lungs heaved. 
KOK 


She should invite a friend, she thinks. 
A girl from the office. Someone she has not 
seen in awhile. It would be a good deed, 
such a positive and proactive ne to be 
the one reaching out. It is the type of person 
she holds onto a vision of being, who takes 
action to let people in her life know they 
are special. 

Everyone likes a day at the beach, Ev- 
eryone. 

OOK 

Her date had found a route to her 
breasts and was sucking on them. She 
felt her muscles relaxing, sometimes 
Ee with little jolts of pleasure, and 
she stroked his head and hummed a lit- 
tle. He had made it a charming evening, 
and the wine and the low light and their 


conversation had done their job. It could 
carry on into a good night, she thought, 
and maybe this was what she needed — a 
simple pleasure she hadn't felt in a little 
while. 

But as she craned her neck up around 
her apartment, she saw evidence of sim- 
ple pleasures everywhere — her relaxation 
candles and the massive, beautiful sun- 
set that hung on the wall by her dining 
room table. She thought of the empty ice 
cream pint in the garbage bin, that grand 
bed — whose corner even now poked into 
vision through the crack in the bedroom 
door, as if asking discreetly if its services 
would be needed tonight — the three 
pairs of shoes which she had purchased 
but not yet worn. She lived among treats 
that, two hundred years ago, even kings 
would come hard by. 

And she sensed her libido shutting 
down, for which her date naturally felt 
responsibility. He squeezed her breasts in 
his hands to try and re-start things. 

Now it was all going to go badly. 

KK 


She has been sunburned so ofien. Her 
skin is too light for this, her doctor has told 
her. And yet she has read that sunlight can 
affect a persons mood, that some people get 
such a glut of positive vibes from tanning 
that they become more addicted to it than 
caffeine. She wonders that such science 
could apply to some people but not to her. 

She is worried that she would feel worse 
if she didnt do this. So when the sun is 
out on a weekend, she is always there at 
the beach, in her bright bikini, calm and 
prostrate within the sacred revelry. 


- Nicholas Thurkettle 


Nicholas Thurkettle 


Poetry 16 


Cars Pass/Lazy Ears 


Almost off and crashing 

When I hear sound of rolling tires passing by, 

Weighted pavement holds above 

Streaking subway earthquake trains 

Creaking dent metal hum vibration, 

Signal dirty and gray labored breath 

To outstretched arms and falling bronze sun, 

Pull your window shade in the afternoon glow 

Exchange it for environmentally safe bulbs twisted 

in caring facade, lightening world snake coils under our nose- 


And only 
faded obscure signs 
Point our way— 


Hidden in sleep 


- Thomas Pescatore 


Interpreting Poetry 


Interpreting poetry is like seducing a classy lady. 

You start by subtly and tastefully scanning her profile. 

You listen to what she has to say and smile and nod. 

But eventually you have to make her do what you want her to 
and make it seem as if it was her idea in the first place. 


- Ryan Sarehkhani 


Cars Pass/Lazy Ears, Interpreting Poetry 
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HERMITAGE 


I live in a shack in the wilderness. 

Without ink, I write poems in my own blood. 
I pick wild roses just so the thorns 

will pierce my skin. 

It hurts, but I need the metaphors. 


A mouse scurries out of his hole in my wall. 
We share the crumbs. 

We share the religion of the giant cat 

that pounces on rodents and breaks their back. 
To be honest, we don’t mind the snap of bone, 
the gnawing at our insides. 

We all must have our gods. 


I slurp water from the puddles after rain. 
Make believe it’s wine. 

Sometimes I eat the grass 

just like the deer do. 

I no longer read “Walden,” 

not now I’m living it. 

Instead, I peruse my own stuff 

in the scars down my arm. 


Soon it will be winter. 

‘That’s the season where 

I finally get what’s coming to me. 
TIl freeze up like a piece of meat. 
TIl ache all over 


but isn't that words for you. 


- John Grey 


John Grey 


Flash Fiction 


Without Touching 


She always gets upset when 
he’s sick because she knows he’s 
done it on purpose. He’s good at 
it, too; he’s in bed or throwing up 
once or twice a week, so she’s up- 
set often, but not so upset that she 
becomes emotionally distraught, 
more of the upset that causes her 
to scrunch up her mouth and tilt 
her head in a chastising manner 
before he makes a joke and she’s 
laughing the whole thing off. Ev- 
ery once in a while she'll say, “You 
know, I wish youd take better care 
of yourself,” and he'll lift his head 
from the wastebasket to say, “You 
know I’ve been trying to,” and 
that'll be it. That'll be it because 
neither of them wants to fight. 

He goes to supermarkets and 
looks for expired stock no one’s 
taken off the shelves. Eats food 
out of public trash bins. Drinks 
from rain puddles. Sometimes, if 
he has the time to stand in one 
place and muster up the courage, 
hell eat unidentifiable objects 
from the sidewalks. And then he 
waits for it all to happen — fevers, 
nausea, delirium, cold sweats. He 
doesn’t always get sick. Sometimes 
nothing happens, sometimes he 
just gets a bad case of the runs. 
He eae let her know about 
the failures. But when he finally 
does find himself in a state where 
he cant get out of bed, he might 
look miserable and his eyes might 
be glazed over and his tongue 
might be coated, but he gives off 
a gloating glow; his voice might 
be hoarse, but there’s a lilt of vic- 
tory underneath. And she'll come 
in and scrunch up her mouth 
and tilt her head in a chastising 


Without Touching 


manner before he makes a joke 
and she’s laughing the whole 
thing off. 

He knows she knows, and she 
knows he knows. Nothing's be- 
ing hidden. For the sake of each 
other, they dont bring it up. It 
was revealed months before he 
started doing it. In a diner at one 
in the morning. When he said, 
you know, the only way you can 
get away with not doing anythin 
these days is by getting sick. People 
think its out of your hands. People 
sympathize with you when you're 
sick. Its not truancy. Its an hon- 
est breakdown of the body. And 
people get under the impression that 
if your body could function, youd 
work, and youd want to work. She 
laughed and told him he was crazy. 
He smacked his hand on the table 
in between them, and some coffee 
ae out of his mug. Its the great 

eceiver, he exclaimed. Then came 
the first stomach virus. 

After a fresh batch of laundry is 
folded and put in the dressers he 
sneaks little notes into the pockets 
of her pants so that throughout 
the a i she'll find them and read 
them. You are worth so much. 
Look both ways before crossing 
the street. Is the sun out? If it 
isnt, let's hope it doesn’t stay that 
way for long! A stick figure draw- 
ing of the two of them playing 
soccer. She keeps them in a box 
under the bed. She doesn’t know 
if he knows and we dont know if 
he knows, either, but none of this 
is mentioned; it doesn’t have to be 
mentioned. 


- Thomas Simmons 
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Repartee ADRIFT 


Once several of my works Nibbling 


appeared in print besides Answers at breakfast, 
my own, I found myself So dainty, so precious. 
ready at last to join I could not eat them all 
a local author's club. (Too many of them). 


There is just so much 
Proposed, approved, I then A determined girl can 


attended a soiree Stomach. 
at which the members and 
their guests cheered each success I must confess, 
the year had brought so far. In all honesty, 
I left them all lying 

One husband, rightly proud All questions on the side 

of how his wife's new book (So many more of those). 

had fared at market, asked I had enough of my own 
if I too set aside f Without having to fill 

some time each day to write. My face. 


Embarrassed, I replied I was offered a sip 


that inspiration keeps Of the absolute, 
no en, N and I must The consummate 
stand waiting, always, at (Yet unconsummated) 
the muse’s beck and call. But, although tempted, ——= 
I had to abstain: 
I wondered afterwards I just can’t hold 


if I had spoken truth My truths. 
or merely justified 

uncertain habits and Though I swagger 

even less sure results. And titter and giggle, 
I am not yet an old drunk 
Vomiting perfection 

- Jane Blanchard Hard facts 

And knowledge 
All over the pavement 


Of life. 


- Nathalie Boisard-Beudin 


Jane Blanchard, Nathalie Boisard-Beudin 
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Winter Bliss 


SESTINA FROM THE UNDERGROUND 


The first day of yesteryear 

Someone broke character and spoke 
Words that shouldn't be said out loud, 
Words not easily called back. 

It was not that certain and precise names 
Were named, more that faces were lit. 


Attention was focused. Official eyes lit 
On partisans whod hidden for years 
Behind respectable faces and false names. 
Dossiers were pulled. Officials spoke 

To neighbors. Asked them to think back 


To days when such words werent allowed. 


The silence held. The silence was loud. 
Friends moved. Casebooks had been lit 
On fire and ashes dumped out back 
With useless toys, forgotten for years. 
Burnt fragments might hang from 

e spoke 
Of a broken bike but no names 


Were legible. Even that someone’s name— 


The woman whod forgotten her role, 
whod said out loud 


Winter Bliss, 


Those words never to be spoken— 
Even that name was gone. Attics, lit 

By lone bulbs, empty, musty from years 
Of amnesia were closed back 


Up. What was the point of looking back 

To those days, before all our names 

Had been changed, disturbing the years 

When secrets were kept and lies were loud. 

We were younger, our pictures better lit, 

And we remembered to think before 
we spoke. 


Still, dust was shifted because someone spoke 
Out of turn. Some Lot's wife looked back 
And let something slip. Our unlit 

Secrets are safe and our false names 

Are disguised enough to be said out loud. 
Time has slipped past us and yesteryear 


Is just any year. We'll never speak 
Those words out loud, we'll never look back 
Over the list of names or on the fire they lit. 


- Mark J. Mitchell 
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She came in quickly but took 

a moment to shut and lock 

the front door. Facing away 

from Noel, with her hands in front of her, 
she did something he couldn't see. The water 
he had just put on the stove, in cahoots with 
her deceit, defied the laws of physics by boil- 
ing instantaneously. By the time hed looked 
back from the pot, frothing above its red coil, 
Jenna’s coat was secured tight against her neck 
by its assortment of tacky salmon buttons. 
‘The house, which had been watching, exhaled 
with relief that smelled like bleach and burnt 
toast. The insect that customarily clung to the 
door’s right panel flexed a little wing from be- 
neath her shell. 

Noel was agitated. Where were you, he 
asked Jenna. 

Earlier this evening he had gone to the 
outdoor market. In the crowd milling under 
the turquoise awning, there had been a pair of 
old dykes whose imperialist German shepherd 
led them by his rayon leash. There had been a 
bloodied child screaming between contented 
slurps from the shaved-ice it was in the process 


House 
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of draining, almost carnivorously. There 
had been a middle-aged quartet of buzzed 
musicians, wearing bow-ties and coral lip- 
stick; a macaw riding a person’s shoulder 
like a mountain climber; and someone 
sampling raw honey from a plastic tureen, 
in which struggled a listless fly that no one 
but Noel noticed. 

Who wasnt at the market was that 
kosher butcher, a man with feathery, col- 
orless hair, his pretentious display of fat- 
bladed tools spread on a card table before 
him. In his usual space, where he cus- 
tomarily lounged in a white plastic chair, 
was instead an elderly woman selling knit 
potholders and organic cactus plants, each 
of the latter fuzzed by an aureole of white 
needles. 

Where were you, Noel asked her again. 
You weren't at the market. I waited for 
you. 

Jenna did not respond to him. She 
held her fists to her side. She looked as 
if she was restraining herself, as if it was 
she who had something to be upset about. 
As if it had been she who had waited un- 
der that awning, alone, for more than an 
hour, holding red plastic full of beer that 
swam with insects, and listening to the 
pneumatic yammer of an auctioneer sell- 
ing animals on the other side of the park. 
As if it had been her. 

I was out, she said, like a conniving 
teenager. 

Noel made a doubtful noise, though 
there wasn’t much disdain in it; the insect 
on the door flicked her wing with such a 
surfeit of scorn that his was not necessary. 
But Jenna did not look mortified or even 
worried, and this was even worse than her 
lies. 

Noel knew he had a tendency to in- 
dulge in self-pitying rhetoric, and it was 
something he consciously tried to reduce. 
But now he couldn't help asking himself, 
audibly, if he was out of line in demand- 
ing, on occasion, the truth. Was he out of 
line, Jenna, in wanting to know the truth? 


We share a bed, Jenna, he said. 


He made couscous and tofu for dinner, 
ready to eat when she came home from 
work. When it was his turn to fold the 
laundry, he crossed her panties over them- 
selves and piled them in loose triangles, 
like sandwiches at teatime, on the dress- 
er. In light of these intimacies, the truth 
seemed like such a small thing to ask. 

Such a small thing, Jenna, he said. 

She did not reply. 

Let me see, he said. 

Jenna frowned and lifted her hands to 
her collar. 

Unbutton it, he said. Let me see. 

No, she said. Her hands were still at the 
collar. Her face was pale and flat, a plastic 
plate mounted on top of a cheap pea coat 
and topped with hair the color of pink 
polyester. 

Noel had thought, when hed first met 
her, that her hair was uniquely beauti- 
ful. Now he hated it. It looked greasy to 
him now, as if she treated it with the oil 
skimmed off the top of peanut butter. 
And he hated her ugly coat and wished 
he had never given it to her. Whenever 
she wore it to see that butcher, he, Noel, 
was the asshole and not either one of the 
people who was actually doing something 
wrong. He should be allowed to rip the 
coat from her shoulders and take it back 
to the department store - fuck the receipt 
- and get his fucking money back. Take 
that fucking money and roll each bill into 
little tubes and sift them down into a 
gutter. Wad them in his hands until they 
were unrecognizable and leave them on 
the ground for the mint to worry about. 
Or, beter yet, put them in his mouth and 
swallow them, so they were of no use to 
anyone anymore. 

But Noel didn’t immediately press 
her. He opened the mini-fridge, debating 
what to say next. It was essential to him 
that Jenna take off her coat of her own 
volition. He would pressure her, yes, but 
he wouldn't go so far as to force her, noth- 
ing like that. He wouldn’t unbutton the 
coat himself. He wanted her to do it. She 


Kaspar Rose 


remained in the doorway, still concealed 
and limp-looking. 

In the mini-fridge, between a lump 
of frozen curry and a bottle of stewing 
limoncello, the house had managed to 
push an outgrowth of itself through the 
white wall of the appliance, as if to re- 
mind them it wouldn't be excluded from 
their argument. The paneling had pressed 
itself through the fridge wall like a cork 
in a bottleneck; it was warped into a 
smooth, unnatural shape. Noel wondered 
if it would eventually fel itself, as these 
things sometimes did, or if he would have 
to call the landlord to get it repaired. It 
depended, he supposed, on whether the 


house got what it wanted. 
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But the house was not enough to dis- 
tract him from the issue at hand. It was 
not as if he wouldn't see beneath the coat 
sooner or later. Jenna could not wear it 
forever; neither would she try to. If she, 
with shameless small steps, came to join 
him for his next shower or pulled a sweat- 
er over her head, the shirt beneath cling- 
ing statically to the fibers and exposing 
the soft skin around the top of her jeans, 
he would see whether they were there. He 
knew they would be, but he wanted her to 
show him when he asked her. In general, 
he was irritated by the phrase “common 
courtesy,” yet it seemed that this was what 
she owed him. 

The tepid silence persisted. 
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Noel closed the fridges tiny door and 
watched Jenna stare into a lampshade 
made of terse velvet-looking material. She 
appeared meditative but against her will; 
hypnotized was more like it. He would 
have believed that she had been staring 
into the lampshade, motionless, for sev- 
eral hours and could do so for several 
more. But the house, disliking being ig- 
nored, suddenly prompted her by pour- 
ing electricity into the bulb. The bright- 
ness shocked her eyes, and she blinked, 
squinted, looked away, her face still 
blandly entranced. She seemed, however, 
to make a decision. Noel did not know 
whether it was because of the house’s rude 
encouragement or his own demands that 
she began to unbutton the pea coat. 

The insect was gone from ie post by the 
door, Noel noticed, as if the tension inside 
the house had gotten to be too much for 
her to tolerate. He felt abandoned, and 
this watery feeling thickened as Jenna fin- 
ished the last button and began removing 
the coat. It was what he wanted, it was an 
inevitability, but he wished it wasn’t nec- 
essary. Now that the house was the inter- 
rogator, not Noel himself, he relaxed into 
anxiety rather than harsh authority. 

He suddenly wished he could make her 
keep the coat on. He did not want to see 
the familiar radials of pink sliced around 
her throat. They were swollen because 
they were still fresh. Jenna was careful not 
to irritate them as she pulled the fabric of 
her shirt over her head, to be dropped on 
the floor by the shoulderless hunch of the 
coat. The lines expanded from her navel 
until they met the ones at her neck, like 
an image representing radio waves, over 
her stomach and chest. Her head was their 
epicenter, central to the fleshy stripes that 
ended at the waist of her jeans. 

When Jenna first mentioned the 
butcher, Noel had been suspicious almost 
immediately, because she had been a veg- 
etarian for as long as hed known her. She 


had made no effort to conceal from Noel 
their meetings in bright cafes and even 
told him about the walks they took at the 
university agricultural center. They took 
alfalfa for the milk cows and slapped the 
heifers’ broad necks as they ate. Noel was 
never asked to join them. 

Jenna hadnt hidden from him, ei- 
ther, the first cuts. Over the months, hed 
learned that she wouldn't see the butcher 
again until the newest ones had mostly 
healed. These ones, he judged, with the 
silent input of the house, would take a few 
weeks to fade. The butcher would not call 
her for coffee or walks during this interim 
period, as if he didn’t want to see her un- 
less her skin was intact, like the biblical 
animal chosen for slaughter because of its 
perfection. 

Do they hurt, Noel asked her. 

It seemed the most relevant question 
at the moment. 

Yeah, she said. The insect had reap- 
peared behind Jenna’s shoulder, wings 
neatly tucked away. 

Noel fumbled through a cabinet for 
a moment. The house shuddered to fa- 
cilitate his search, and finally he withdrew 
the little tube of salve, and some band- 
aids. With the cuts on her like this, she 
appeared less soft, restructured before his 
eyes as someone with a more masculine 
body. It made her stand out, and if the 
house had the power of speech, it would 
have used the word disruptive to describe 
her. 

But he was resigned to help. Before 
Noel squeezed the salve into his palm, 
he crushed the insect with his elbow. He 
didnt want his hands to be dirty while he 


dressed the cuts, to prevent infection. 


- Kaspar Rose 
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Hothouses 
1. 5. 
‘The heat in here stays constant, netted What happened here? 
kept unmoving, billowed down. the window lining pulled away — just 
Down all, all the leaves to an inch, a curve allowing 
lethargic rubbered limbs - I can only different airs 
ascertain who comes or goes by read to penetrate 
-ing the peaks in this dim but varied the sticky mass, the bulb 
show of slanting white-wet lights heaving with humidity 
2. so all clamor to the splitting 
wrought iron corridors shock grows out from the glass- 
this swelling, lead crystal the vapor’ fit for breathing 
-lized sweat rises and the vapor’ fit for breathing 
congregates in old fields though fast closed up again: 
obese lungs, panting. enthusiasm soon resembles 
A stamen paralyzes the panic: grassy hysteria gums 
hacking of mists. Some- and tramples underfoot while 
where, damp leaves spring passes by outside 
a shattering. as we knew it would. 
3. 
We grow inside houses. - Benjamin Norris 


It may be easier 

to find us — look inside 

there’s a space where you can see 

a battle with the urge 

to simply orbit one another 

swinging around a larger mass 

we haven't found a word for 

yet. The days drop off, 

we spend one moment 

seeking ways to wound, 

the next lost in grasses with 

blades splitting skies, and these 

useless links are what birth us 

to ensure we never really move 

4. 

You spoke of long-gloved hands: you claim to not 
see oe the climbers stretch to, only spaces: 

the leaves are powder. Distance swells, inorganic 
a beating through the lead-lined frames: afterthoughts 
assume your shape: you remember that before we burst 
husks: there was a minute when we were not 
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On our own 


The soft tremor of brain wakes e 
does the feelings ignite 
sparing the fear of finite 
evoking fragments of day 
partie vik drunken lapses of time 
wishing to instill 
in the roaming of memories 


the blasting steams of machinery 

that howl at the feet of logic 
science, bounded limitations 
burning passion that resists, 

through vigor a collision raptures 
their essences, and compels 
the arch of the clouds 


I feel the tired lion resting in between 
‘The breastplates of my run-down love creations 
e slow murmur of daydreams have captured 
These childhood dimensions, 
the bent ways of a disfigured joy 
have given air a breathing compression 
the tension of desires pul 
the yearning rivers that cannot 
bear to part 


yellow brick road of remedies 
arallels created through the back of our eyes 
en that bites the veins of a page 
lighten the solitude of ex-lovers 
dying, the crane chirps at us 
with its white feathers of glory 
and the bloody beak of a beast 


disturbing the places between you and I 

mingling in the panes of forgottens 

drinking elixirs of noble futures to come 
listening to sounds we dare not speak 


Here beside the cupid of Satan 
A gruesome love attaches itsel 
to the last pitiful stripes of a sunset 
flickering before the night befalls our backs 


and the world stands still for a teardrop’s moment 

before unwinding clocks gather their belongings 
and leave us 

to figure things out on our own 


- Jennifer Yung 
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#77—Return to sender 


I gota letter in the mail 
informing me that 
; ; I was dead 
it was succinct 
I put it on the kitchen counter f 
and prepared my morning coffee 
I thought to thank you 
or your courtesy 
after all i 
you delivered 
a beautifully decorated hearse that was 
solemnly = : 
waiting outside 
the coffee was stale 
and I burned my lips 
; I remembered I read your name 
in some forgotten book 
up in the attic 


I had thought you were just , 
an elaborate character in some author's mind 
: anonymous 
I had thought you were just 
a creative invention of my dear mother 
to teach me about 
consequences 
but I can now see 
ou 
between the lines 
my life is still in 
complete E 
threads of memorabilia 
naked under a tainted rainbow. 
; ; of pink scented fragments 
I heard the wind scream in ecstasy ; ; 
when it caressed my rugged opulent skin 
the leaves rustling to the frolic melody 
of a fluttering butterfly 
a sunrise a sunset a day at the beach a birthday a wedding a birth 
in bronze frames on a coffee table i 
inane and incandescent . 
o debris 
a mere conjugation of to live 
and suddenly the cold realization that 
. my life remains still 
incomplete P 
threads of memorabilia 
in the archeological remains of time misspent 7" 
you can't judge 


or put a sentence 
; to gether 
a temporal disconnection __ 
etween capability 
an "Led: 
possibility 
Yes 


I got your letter 
I decided to watch your words 
burn to ashes 
in my red-brick chimney. 


- Jacinthe Assaad 
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Luis Canales 


The Nitty Gritty 


Poetry 


The Nitty Gritty 


The cabinets are full of canned goods, 

but my kitchen sings like 

a broken pipe organ, 

wheezing and leaking air like a 

punctured gas tank. 

‘The ignition is frozen, 

sputtering in the wetness of 

boiled noodles. 

I threw away your toothbrush today. 

I was tired of looking at the thing 

that cleaned my kisses from your throat. 
e floss 

was piled and used, 

plaqued and miserable as we slept in 

different beds. 

I couldn't think of anything else 

as I wiped the spit 

from my chin 

on your bath towel. 

This bathroom 

that cleanses, 

rids filth from the flesh 

can do nothing except remind me of the perfect 

nights 

we rubbed elbow grit on the mattress 

wondering when it would fall apart. 


- Zach Fishel 
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Queen Elizabeth Learns to Make Kimchi 


Part I 


She watches ladies 

mince garlic, green onions, and ginger, 

add anchovies and red pepper paste, 

slather cabbages scarlet, 

hold their wrists up and out, away from crisp humboks, 


ow. 
The Queen claps her gloved hands. 


She is visiting Hahoe, Circle of Water, 

a Korean village caught in the Choseon Dynasty 
The Queen does not step into the paper homes, 
slip royal shoes off at the door, 

sip persimmon tea. 

She is hustled through on a clipped schedule 
She signs the guest book, 

plants a tree, 

watches kimchi materialize before her eyes, 
parties like it’s 1429 


Her hosts have prepared 47 dishes. 

Kimchi, of course, 

but also kimbob, mool dotorie, pulgogi, sojum-ki, to-mi, mandu, doobu, 
daeju, dduk, and boribob 

It is the Queens 73rd birthday. 

Chef Cho Ok-hwa, 

designated “Korea’s Tmiportasit Intangible Cultural Property,” 

has prepared a side-table of rice cakes and snacks. 

Queen beh smiles down at the color, 

“Wonderful! Very good!” she says again and again. 


Part II 


Two years later, my sister and I take the Queen’s Road 
to Hahoe. 

It is autumn 

and we think we are old. 

We are 28 and 31 

and we tuck late blooming flowers in our hair. 

(If we were in a Korean drama, we'd be crazy.) 
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My sister has taught here for seven years and I 
have followed her here twice and we do not 

seem to have grown up lives. 

We have no mortgages, 

no kids, 

no 401Ks, 

no real careers. 

We stand on opposite ends of a traditional seesaw 
and leap like rain frogs. 


Ata tea shop, 

We yank off our tennis shoes, 

sit cross-legged on the heated floor, 

order five faved tea (“Ohmija cha”) 

and talk about the history of our lives as if 
it is all in the past. 


It is dusk when we come to an unexpected courtyard. 
We turn at the gate and see Queen Elizabeth 

frozen in the corner. 

Her gloved hands drawn together as if 

to clasp an imaginary broom. 

She wears a white jacket, a blue and white dress, 

a most extraordinary hat, 

and sensible shoes. 

We bound forward, cameras rattling. 


The photo will be tucked in an album 

in my California apartment (where I 

grade Bape 

update Facebook, 

play scrabble with my husband, 

worry about interest rates, 

and remember making kimchi with garlic, green onions, and ginger). 
In the photo, my sister clutches 

the arm of the Queen, her cheek against rouged plastic 
I stand in the back, my fingers held 

over the hat 

in a childish display of peace. 

We are all grinning, the Queen most of all. 


- Sari Fordham 
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Abandoned 


Laura tried to speak. Repeatedly, 
she tried to speak. There was a lin- 
gering redness in her eyes and visible 
stains streaked across her burnin: 
face. She was only able to utter, ‘ 
didnt want,” before the tears took 
over, and she buried herself into my 
wrinkled shirt. 

We lay like that on my bed for 
most of the night. My shirt soaked 
and her face buried, we lay in rela- 
tive silence. It was almost two hours 
before Laura told me what she didn’t 
want. 

OOK 

Our car weaved through the maze 
of headstones. I stared past the glare 
of the window. The stream of head- 
lights shone in and out of sight as 
ard struggled through the narrow 
paths among the fallen. Behind me, 
my mother gently wept. I wanted to 
share in her grief, but I was unable 


to cry for a grandfather I had only 
met once. 
td 
January 27, 2003 
To Whom It May Concern: 

This letter is being written on be- 
half of Rachel Catherine Ellington in 
regards to her placement into a long- 
term residential drug treatment facil- 
ity. Rachel Ellington has been under a 
court order requiring our supervision 
jor e past seven months. Her mother, 
Fay Harris, indicated to me that she 
initially came to the Juvenile Court for 
additional help because she was scared 
for her daughters safety and was un- 
sure o how to deal with her escalating 
self-abusive behavior. One mi the major 
incidents that lead to Ms. Harriss deci- 
sion to turn to the court system was a 
drug overdose that resulted in Rachel 
being admitted into the Pinewoods 
Treatment Facility (see attached Dis- 
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charge Summary). 
Since Rachel has been under my 
supervision, her status with the court 
has progressed, and she is currently un- 
er a two-year intensive probation sen- 
tence for multiple delinquent ae: 
including drug possession. In addition 
to yielding a positive drug screen for 
THC, she has admitted to the nearly 
fatal abusive use of over-the -coun- 
ter and prescription drugs — resulting 
in subsequent hospitalizations. Even 
though thes is all that she has admitted 
to using, her behavior indicates the pos- 
sibility of stronger drug use. While she 
has been under the aa of these 
substances, she has had documented be- 
havior that denotes a total disregard for 
her involvement with the court and, 
most importantly, absolutely no regard 
for her own safety. I fear that if this be- 
havior continues without being prop- 
erly treated, Rachels safety ae pee 
potential will be greatly jeopardized. 
Sincerely, 
William W. Garland 
Intensive Probation Officer 


The air felt crisp on my face as 
I walked alongside my mother. She 
always walked with a degree of el- 
pce when she was in her garden as 
if everything else were nothing more 
than a distant cloud barely visible in 
the late afternoon. She pushed aside 
wayward strands of Confederate Jas- 
mine and tucked them back into the 
controlled confines of their trellis 
before turning back towards me to 
meet my question. | 


Without any warning, the ten- 
ants next-door moved out over the 
weekend. We sat and waited for a 
For Rent sign that never came to be 
placed in the front yard. We were 
told that work needed to be done 
before they could re-list it. Instead, 
the grass grew higher and higher, and 
the hundred year old home, now 
abandoned, began to take on a new 
form. It seems unlikely to say that it 
became a victim of the elements, but 
that is precisely what we witnessed as 
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each stage of neglect brought about 
new ied. of unrest. 

We watched with dismay and 
amazement at how fast the trans- 
formation occurred. The grass grew, 
the shutters fell, the termites started 
to swarm, and the vines, untrained, 
slowly took over with their own awk- 
ward embrace. It wasn't long before 
the neighborhood children threw 
rocks and bet on who was brave 
enough to run up to the front door — 
knowing the inevitability of that frail 
sound of emptiness that would echo 
beneath their feet. The shattered 
windows became bars for perspective 
buyers and sirens for homeless va- 

rants. In the end, we were told that 
fhe breaking point was a root system 
that eck the clay pipes. They 
evidently sold the house for pennies 
on the dollar. 
Hok 

I grew up thinking that the person 
da had called Grandma Mart was 
A maternal grandmother. It was 

art who taught me how to play gin 
rummy, gave me words of encour- 
agement when I proudly held out my 
artwork for her to see, and tucked me 
into her oversized antique bed that I 
spent every weekend sleeping in. 

But now, thirteen years after Mart 
had held me in her arms for the first 
time, the truth was ead emerg- 
ing. It all started with a phone call 
— a phone call like any other, seem- 
ingly inconsequential. But this time, 
my mother didn’t take the call in the 
kitchen. Instead, after her initial 
greeting, her voice hesitated, almost 
stuttered, before she lifted her gaze 
to my father, sent him a previously 
unknown look, and silently stepped. 
outside. All of the children od 
the extended phone cord, waiting for 
its end to reappear with our mother. 

When it did, she abandoned her 
dinner and her spot at the kitchen 
table and walked to the bay window 
that looked out over her garden. She 
stood there for a brief moment be- 
fore telling us that it was time for us 
to go work on our homework. We 
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didn’t question her. 
OOK 


Ever since Laura was a little girl, 
her excess dolls and childhood mem- 
ories had been stored in the old brick 
warehouse behind her father’s hard- 
ware store. The air in the warehouse 
carried the same pungent mixture of 
fertilizer and greased metal that the 
store bore. Its isles were lined with 
boxes filled with files and overstocked 
inventory. It was easy to become dis- 
oriented within the rows of stacked 
boxes, but Laura always felt at home 
in the confined space. 

We had been friends for over a 
year before she first invited me to 
walk among the boxes. She had ea- 
gerly grabbed my hand and guided 
me through the endless rows. Always 
a step ahead of me, with her arm 
extended back just far enough to 
expose her palm as our fingers strug- 
gled to remain interlocked. When we 
reached the dimly lit corner of the 
warehouse, Laura turned the knob 
on a barely visible door and spran 
into a room filled with rag dolls an 
Barbies. 

The lifeless contents of the tucked 
away room surprised me. Each of the 
dolls sat handed over in a position 
of unrest, their eyes trained upward 
with an unnatural expectancy. One of 
the dolls appeared to have a childlike 
curiosity painted into its eyes, and I 
Fudder with a sense of unease as it 
stared up at me. But my reservations 
were unnoticed by Laura, and she 
just beamed with excitement. 

Overtaken by a childish joy Laura 
began tossing dolls at me. I watched 
with amusement while their yarned 
hair fluttered away from their worn 
rubber faces, and they fell into my 
overstretched arms. She had a story 
behind every one of the toys, and joy 
radiated beyond her words as she told 
of their haircuts and their scars. The 
small room was so overtaken by the 
remnants of childhood innocence 
that I barely noticed the small pile of 
boxes stacked in the corner. With a 
black marker in a hurried hand, the 


boxes simply read: “Laura.” 
ae across the waiting room, 
she quiet 4 began to cry. Her eyes 
etrayed her terror as they darted 
back and forth between the bailiff, 
who was casually guarding the door, 
and the other juveniles who were be- 
ing escorted out of the courtroom in 
handcuffs and shackles. Undoubt- 
edly, out of pure agony, she eventu- 
ally buried her head in her mother’s 
lap for what must have been the first 
time in years. 

She sat there weeping on her 
mother’s only suit, presumably ask- 
ing herself why she was there. I found 
out later that she could no longer re- 
member what her life used to be like, 
but she knew things used to be dif- 
ferent. They were easier. There was 
a time when it didn’t feel awkward 
to cry in her mother’s embrace. But 
that time was gone, and now she re- 
sented herself for being so reliant on 
her mom’s inexhaustible kindness. 
She was convinced that it was all fake 
and that her mother just wanted to 
kick her and her neben out so she 
would have more time for her sorry 
excuse of a boyfriend. 

I watched with intrigue as the 
oung girl regained her composure 
ike a pet that has finally realized its 
owners are not coming in response 
to its whimpers. She waited on the 

worn pine bench before obediently 
following the bailiff into the court- 
room. It wasn’t long before she re- 
emerged with her own handcuffs 
and shackles. Her eyes, now blood- 
shot and drained, once again darted 
around the room and saw everyone 
staring at her. This infuriated Rachel. 
Apparently she could not stand the 
thought of these other thugs looking 
at her and trying to guess what she 
did to get sent off to e Without 
warning, she began thrashing against 
her restraints and screamed at the top 
of her lungs, “You sorry ass mother- 
fuckers! Whars so damn funny?! It’s 
poing to happen to you next! Every 
ast one of you sorry assholes is going 
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to be in here with me, so go ahead 
and laugh it up now! I dont care! 
Laugh!” Tears streamed from her 
now contorted face, and she con- 
tinued to scream as the holding cell 
door slammed shut. Shortly after her 
screams were muffled, her mother 
stepped out of the courtroom. Her 
head remained buried in her hands 
as she rushed into the parking lot. 


Later that evening, we all heard 
Dad call us back downstairs. When 
we stepped into the living room, 
we saw them sitting at the kitchen 
table. Their eyes bore the weight of 
the words that they could no Poga 
suppress. When we sat down, Mom 
began to explain the phone call. Her 
voice was steady. With her eyes fixed 
on our father, she began by stating, 
“Even though she has been a mother 
to me for the last thirty years, Mart is 
not technically your grandmother.” 

Those va were more piercing 
than she ever intended. 

She went on to explain, “Your 

randmother, my mother, died when 
ien a little girl.” 

Dad was rubbing my younger 
sisters back. She was too young to 
comprehend much of this, and for 
that I was envious of her. 

Mom continued, “The years fol- 
lowing her death were tough on all 
of us. My father tried his best to raise 
us, but it never was the same. He was 
the judge in Milledgeville, and he 
buried himself behind that bench. 
He remarried a few years later, and,” 
the rest of her words trailed off as 
she worked to bury the hurt their 
memory inflicted. With a force we 
didn’t expect, she declared, “I had to 
leave that house when I was in high 
school. That is when Mart welcomed 
me with open arms.” 

Anticipating our next question, 
she continued, “Your grandfather,” 
she hesitated, “and his wife were hav- 
ing a tough time with us.” Her voice 
was no longer confident, and the 

ears of pain dappled across her face. 
ut she {idn Blier as she stated, “He 
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called tonight. He wants to meet his 
grandchildren.” en 

Laura explained to me that after a 
particularly long day of counting in- 
ventory, she went seeking comfort in 
her little room in the dark corner of 
the warehouse. She simply wanted to 
go in her room and be overtaken by 
nostalgia. Laura sank into the moun- 
tain ee dolls. Pushing the now twice 
discarded toys aside, she made room 
for those select few that never failed 
to provide comfort. And then, when 
she was cosseted amid her childhood, 
she began to look through the boxes 
labeled, “Laura.” 

Laura carefully pulled out each 
item, silently per with embar- 
rassment as she combed through 
second grade writing samples and 
various elementary school yearbook 
photos. She continued to smile as 
she flipped through her old report 
cards and the scattered family photo- 
graphs. Then she reached the last box 
In the corner. This one was also filled 
with various mementos that took her 
to a childhood that had too often 
been forgotten. There was a lock of 
blonde hair, presumably from her 
frst haircut, a handful of drawings, 
and another group of family photos 
from a long foreotten vacation. But 
there were several documents below 
all of this. Old medical files. School 
immunization records. And in the 
middle of all of these documents, 
there was a manila folder. 

Kok 
Discharge Summa 

Brief History: Rachel Ellington is 
a 15-year-old white female who lives 
with her biological mother. This was 
her first psychiatric hospitalization, 
which is a result of her verbalized intent 
to kill herself. This incident occurred 
shortly afier the patient ran away with 
her 19-year-old boyfriend. 

The patient reports that she has been 
aving conflicts with her mother for 
the past two years. The peel reports 
that these conflicts are largely a result 
of her mother not allowing her to hang 
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out with “the kind of friends” she has. 
It should be noted that the mother has 
recently taken a restraining order out 
on the patients 19-year-old boyfriend. 
The patient has been skipping school. 
Since the mother has started becoming 
stricter, the patient reports that she has 
become more depressed. She admits to 
insomnia, poor concentration, failing 
grads not wanting to go to school, and 

ss of appetite. The patient also reports 
feelings of hopelessness and helplessness. 
She has become isolative. During the 
interview, the patient verbalized that 
she would bill herself She would not 
retract this statement. For safey the 
patient was therefore referred to Pin- 
ewoods for further evaluation and sta- 
EA 

ischarge Diagnosis: 
Axis I: s j 


Major depression without psychosis 
Cannabis abuse 

Parent-child problems 

Oppositiona defiant disorder 


A small strand of my mother’s 
hair was still matted on her face 
when she began to answer my ques- 
tion. That same unknown expression 
that betrayed her words reappeared. 
I guess she also knew that it was there 

ecause as she spoke, she turned to- 
wards the wayward Confederate 
Jasmine and caringly trained it back 
into the comfort Be $ trellis. 

Only a week had passed since 
my grandfather passed away, an 
I ke it was unfair to ask ques- 
tions about why my grandfather 
was absent throughout my life, but 
I didnt restrain myself. I needed to 

ow how a man who had been a 
respected judge and a model citizen 
for his community could abandon 
his children and never feel the need 
to visit his grandchildren. Especially 
since that man lived in a town less 
than two hours away. 

With her face slightly turned, my 
mother said, “I dont know why he 
alloyed her to keep him away, but he 


` Then she turned and, looking 


straight at me, said, “He did love 
you. I know that. He always wrote 
and asked about you.” Then, takin 
another step towards me, she leane 
in and placed her hands squarely on 
my shoulders and, speaking carefully, 
she said, “And your grandma Mart 
still loves you.” With that, she kissed 
me on my forehead and continued to 
guide her Confederate Jasmine. 


The first page inside the folder 
contained another copy of health re- 
cords that Laura had Tedy seen. But 
when she turned to the second page, 
her heart stopped. There, staring up 
at her, was a copy of her adoption 
records, and, as if attached to them, a 
letter peeked out from beneath. The 
adoption records werent the shock. 
She had known that she had been ad- 
opted for several years. But what she 
could not prepare herself for was the 
letter — and the signature at the end 
staring back at her. She sat in shock. 
She now knew who her birth mother 
was. The letter tried to explain why 
her mother was unable to care for 
Laura; sitting amid her childhood 

olls, she was unprepared to accept 
any of this. This name on a page, in 
the back room of a warehouse, con- 
firmed the truth that Laura had been 
hiding from for so long. She had 
been abandoned. This person, who 
was supposed to love her more than 
anything else, signed her name and 
left her aughter behind. 


Case Notes 09/05/2002 
At the request of her counselor, Ra- 
chel and I met at her counseling center. 
The previous evening, Rachel overdosed 
on over-the-counter medication — Cori- 
cidin. While she had a noticeably lower 
level of comprehension, she was still lu- 
cid and willing to talk about some of the 
core issues that have been causing these 
ngerous behavior patterns. With the 
help of her counselor, Rachel indicated 
that these patterns of self-abuse stem 
back to the first time she met her bio- 
logical father. He had finally agreed to 
meet her two years ago but immediately 
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after their meeting, he completely turned 
away from her and refused to have any 
further contact. Rachel later admitted 
that her mother’s constant stream of live- 
in boyfriends hasnt helped either. After 
Rachel left, her counselor informed me 
that, to further complicate the issue, 
Rachels father still has occasional con- 
tact with her younger sister. Rachel was 
hospitalized for the weekend. She is due 


back into court on Monday morning. 
WG 
OOK 


Stepping into her living room, 
the faint smell of sherry was imme- 
diately present. My movements were 
shielded. by the steady voice that 
drummed out from the specialized 
cassette player sent to her from the 
Institute for the Blind. With sym- 
pathy, I watched her from afar. Her 
days of playing gin rummy were long 
behind her. Instead, she sat in her 
corner, unceremoniously hunched 
over, her eyes shut, her gnarled fin- 
gers wrapped Ge ne her crys- 
tal glass of sherry. The baritone voice 
on the cassette player continued its 
talk of Miss Eckhart and the com- 
munity of Morgana. Mart remained 
unaware of my presence until I sat on 
the couch next to her. 

She slowly placed her glass of sher- 
ry on the marble to ed mahogan 
table. Despite her efforts, her hands 
remained unsteady, and a portion of 
the dark, pungent liquid sloshed over 
the lip and Tid down the intricate 
design of the cut-crystal onto the al- 
eh stained marble. 

he carefully braced her balance 
with one hand before allowing the 
other to slide across the couch until 
it found my leg. Then while pattin 
my leg, her gentle mannered an 
clouded eyes looked up to find my 
gaze, and she asked, “Should I let it 
play, or do you have a better story to 
tell me?” 

I told her to keep it playing, and 
we each sat in silence as the voice car- 
ried on — The front door of th 

e front door of the em 
house fell to with a frail sound behind 
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Virgie Rainey. A haze of the old smoke 
lified unhurryingly over her, brushed 
and hid her f a moment like a gauz 
cloud. She was coming right out, Die ; 
in a home-made dress of apricot voile, 
carrying a mesh bag on a chain. She 
ran down the steps and walked clicking 
her heels out to the sidewalk-always 
Virgie clicked her heels as ifnothing had 
ened in the past or behind her, as 


ha 
iit were free, whatever else she might 
1 
e. 


For a long time I sat there, listen- 
ing to the story. My thoughts con- 
stantly slipped back to my mother. 
How had she been so strong? How 
had she endured? She was barely six- 
teen when her father sent her away. 
And yet here she was now, despite all 
odds, being the one to comfort me. 

At the time, it never dawned on 
me that the answer to my questions 
was sitting next to me, hunched over 
in her corner, once again, tightly 
gripping her glass of sherry. 


Case Notes 10/09/2003 

Judge Woodward signed the a 
order. This case is now oficiall closed. 
Rachel has been on the Nei fom the 
Katharos Treatment Center since 
March 11, 2003. Her mother wasnt 
ee the hearing, but a message 


was left on her voicemail. 
WG 
OOK 


I thought I caught a glimpse of 
her once in Atlanta, near Centenni 
Olympic Park. But I was mistaken. 


- William W. Garland 


! Welty, Eudora. The Golden Apples 
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Through the Fire, Into the Sea 


In a subway train towards Moraleja, 
I think of fingernails and 

smell particularly American. 

The cars crackle each to each, 
measuring the cadence of gestures by 
the outlines of a man’s business suit. 
His hairline weeps in time 

with each, wristwatch nod. 


He might resemble a woman in labor, I think, 


if not for his pressed slacks. 
I want to say something over him, 
but lack of verse inhibits me beyond, 


“We will all be late.” 


Facing the underbelly beyond glass, 

I wonder how I look from out there: 
Illuminated by fluorescence. 

What creatures are watching us outside, 
unnoticed by the cacophony of lost time. 
Just beyond our traveling three-ring circus, 
see them perched in incandescence. 
Being idle, doing nothing. 

Flashing fantasies. 

Masters of illusion. 

‘They scatter along the walls outside, 

like a hundred ants left alone in the dark. 
They do not care where you are going, 
but will follow all the same. 

Over our voices high and hoarse, 

they are singing upon the 

sea waves of our losses. 


- Jessica Quick 


Jessica Quick 


They trudged across cliffs 

of low cities and found 
branches hanging high under 
the dust of a newly-installed 
elephant corral. She said 

this Town breaks my heart 
and tugged a sip from a 
more familiar swill. 


‘They passed shanties 


in high hells and found a woman, 


about your mother’s age, 
with eyes like a wet furnace 
and a serpentine tongue. 
After meeting her, 

they talked about it for hours 
without saying this much: 
She is not who she says she is. 


I don't know what I expected 
when they got there. 

She wanted an epiphany. 

He wanted to ee 


She wanted an exotic welcome: 


women draped in children, 
and a marsupial to bring 

her favorite coconut martini. 
He wanted more dirt 
underneath his nails, 

a great tan, and for once, 

the chance to grow a beard. 
But mostly, they wanted 

to warm their elbows to elbow 
with all that burning rage 

of the third cence 
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Charade Arpeggio 
They ae it for weeks: 


their first sunset among the trees. 
She called for a sky mirroring 

the existence of the unknown. 
Dashes of undulating pinks and blue 
rolling up a hill of unscorned rust. 
Each colorstreak whispering sweet 
Nothings to her about life’s problems. 
When he closed his eyes, he saw 
Brando, Dundee, James Bond, 
sharing jokes and riding casual 
under an oppressive beauty; 

the sky an ignited match 

for a real man’s power. 


They heaved up, hands at their sides. 
Close your eyes, he said, 

and he shut his as well. 

Pictures of pictures behind eyelids, 
always stepping upward, 

clutching their hands and a set of 
belongings from the city Dolent. 
She felt the ground to sit 

before opening them to see. 

He heard her gasp as he 

parted his Geld: to look. 

‘They saw their sunset, 

fading behind a mountain, 

and nothing else. 


- Jessica Quick 
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His eating habits annoy me. The con- 
stant humming. The way he child-holds 
his fork—stop stabbing everything. The 
oddly methodical manner in which he 
Sr pushes every side dish away from 
the main entrée; God forbid a pump- 
kin seed touch any poached salmon. He 
chomps. He talks with his mouth full. 
He slurps Merlot as if drinking Pepsi. 
He refuses to put a napkin on his lap. He 
drums the bles with forks and knifes. 
And under the GE with his big lumpy 
feet—friggin’ freezing toes—he tickles my 
skin like crazy. 

Ten years together, we've broken a lot 
of bread. Spilled a lot of beer. Spread tons 
of Dijon mustard and sweet potato hum- 
mus. Grinded our fair share of sea salt and 
cracked pepper. Licked a lot of sour cream 
from our lips. We've fattened up quite well, 
not that we were ever skinny. Our natures 
aren't inclined to eat a healthy diet or walk 
for sport. To us, skinny means self-con- 
trolling smaller portions. Less is not more, 
especially when it comes to conversation. 
God, can we talk and eat. So fluid. Such 
engagement. No awkward silences when 
we're chowing down. Deep ideas. Strong 
points of view. Compassion. Understand- 
ing. Questions questioned and answers 
answered. By dessert, the entire world is 
figured out as we spin phrases like a Lazy 
Susan, hating hateful ideologies, loving 
lovin’ abundance. It’s like this. Alone, 2 
crusty baguettes cut-in-half, add % cup of 
olive oil, Ya cup of fresh basil leaves, 4 ripe 
tomatoes sliced evenly, 8 ounces mozza- 
rella cheese, and a few cut-up kalamata 
olives (never optional) sounds appetizing, 
but also a ton of work. Have a chef mix 
all the ingredients together, and then have 
a cute waiter at a nice restaurant serve the 
whole thing on a crisp, clean plate with 
two or three additional sides, the whole 
experience turns into a mouthwateringly 
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scrumptious cutty Caprese sandwich with 
extra kalamata olives please. We’re so good 
like that. 

Last week, dining at our favorite little 
bistro—the buffalo blue cheese pizza is 
to die for btw—he told me my sleeping 
habits annoy him. The constant snoring. 
The way I ee the sheets—stop pulling 
everything. The oddly Godel man- 
ner in which I blow my nose—four times 
each nostril—only to throw the wad of 
Kleenex’s all over the floor. God forbid I 
ever use the trashcan. I constantly wiggle. 
I twist and turn like a caramel roll, and 
my big ham-hock legs feel like lead press- 
ing against his belly. And under the duvet 
cover, with my inferno feet—friggin’ blis- 
Be toes—I tickle his skin like crazy. 

en years together, we've washed a lot 
of mattress pads. Fluffed a lot of pillows. 
Played a lot of games. Watched hours and 
hours of The Food Network. Argued until 
we cried. Cried until we had make-up sex. 
Had make-up sex until we became two 
fat, sweaty ol’ bodies in desperate need of 
a cold shower, roomy pajamas, and some 
great conversation around a box of dark 
chocolate and a bowlful of fresh strawber- 
ries, our favorite after make-up sex treat. 
We've slept quite well, not that we were 
ever insomniacs. Our natures arent in- 
clined to feel restless or worry overnight. 
To us, sleep means self-nurturing better 
dreams. Less is not more, specially when 
it comes to slumber. God, can we sleep. 
God, can we eat. God, can we talk about 
eating in our sleep. 
I wish this were true. I wish we were won- 
derful friends. I wish we had meaningful 
conversations. I wish we ate fresh straw- 
berries after make-up sex. I wish we slept 
in the same bed. We don’t anymore. We 
repress. We deny. We implode. 


- Samuel Cole 


Samuel Cole 


Me, J.C., and Al 
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Me, J. C., and Al 
Hey Albert guess whose comin to dinner 


The J.C. of All Magnificent High 
Jesus the Main Man 
The I Am God 


who would have thought? 
you with your IQ and 

me with my 
dysfunctional feelings 

of who am I really 


over shrimp kabobs and Nathan’s hotdogs 
one basted in garlic butter 

The other swallowed in 

sweet mustard and onions 

Maybe catsup on the side 


Won't be no Leaning on the Breast 


you think He'll eat with us— 
or maybe speak in 


PARABLES 
or perhaps Ill Fall Dead 


just as You 
hey I don’t know 
But, itll be grand 


Me on the Right 
You on the Left 
Setting as thieves 
Deserving nothing 
Yet asking for plenty 


You with your IQ and me 
with my dysfunctional feelings 
in the 

Company of PERFECTION. 


- Augie Scott 
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Winter Solstice in the LBC 


A police car backs up 
Obispo with lights 
And siren going 

Can it be the start 

Of the celebration 

For the shortest day 
Of the year 

A time celebrated 
‘Through the centuries 
By pagans and other 
Non-believers in the 
Officially sanctioned 
Faith-du-jour 

I stand on my balcony 
Half expecting to see 
A rotund half-naked 
Man (like the guy who 
Runs the Yoga studio 
On Fourth by the 
Theater) with a long 
White beard standing 
In a sled pulled by 
Four stags and 
Surrounded by cavorting 
Nubile elves and fairies 
Like the scene in A 
Midsummer Night's 
Dream 

But no 

Its only some fool 
Skidding through the 
Neighborhood on the 
Rainslicked streets 
With Long Beach’s 
Finest hot on his tail 


It’s the sixth day of rain 
And everyone is getting 
A little crazy 


I go back inside and 
Listen to my buckets 


It’s beautiful 


- R. D. Armstrong 
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R. D. Armstrong 


A Dirge for the Elitist 


Poetry 


A Dirge for the Elitist 


There will come a time when men with monkey wrenches 
will stop fixing leaking pipes. 

The elevator will get stuck between floors, 

as a man with a manual 

will lift a ten pound sandwich 

high into the air, 

watching mustard splatter 

laughing at how maybe today, 

a body will do the same. 

The welder will take his visor off, 

finally seeing the light. 

The cutthroats in cubicles will finally windmill 

their arms into the wind 

from the 38th story down to the ground. 

People will sing, 

heralding a time where those 

with shit-covered noses will have no choice but to step out 
into the parks 

breathing in flowers. 

These will still bloom opportunity. 

I want to be there 

as God comes down riding in a Ford Tempo 

with three shades of gray 

and a donut wheel on the back passenger side. 

When he gets here 

someone’s gonna scream when he tears up their grass, 
and IIl be drinking port wine 

making jokes make each other laugh. 


- Zach Fishel 
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Washing Up 


Im not asking you to look after the place, 
I says That would be asking the impos- 
sible. Id prefer you let it fall gi and when 
its gone, its gone. Its not like I can sell it 
anyway, the building’ a hazard and the land 
wont be around much longer. She looks at 
the sea, and I study the side of her face: 
seventy-something Sig and the flesh still 
appears unfinished, hanging in papery 
strips, mid-renovation. I’ve driven Ivy to 
the coast. Not the most scenic spot but 
we can park right where the water starts. 
We sit in the front seats watching the sea 
through the windscreen. It could be on 
television. I wind the windows down, so 
we can smell the coast, hoping to increase 
the reality effect. But it doesn’t feel very 
real to me, this whole dyin business. 

Are you cold? I ask. I feel light, my 
elated, as if my cells swell on the signifi- 
cance of the occasion. I know better than 
to ask Ivy how she’s feeling. She is doing 
a half-decent impression of being recon- 
ciled. We sit for a while longer, watching 
heen 

ve given up loathin „isa says. 
The i has the same Melle sheen as he 
skin around her eyes. 

Not beach weather, Leo says, squinting 
seaward. 

Its a soft day, I reply, not softly, because 
the beach in this weather, all misty grey 
and still, makes me shrill with the gulls, 
shrill with glee. Soft, that’s what my grand- 
mother Ivy called days like these. fron a 
couple of swooping circles and blood surg- 
es to my cheeks to meet the rain, soaking 
through the fine veil of winter-white skin 
until it seems that rain is rising from my 
insides, and blood is falling, softly, on my 
face. Leo wanders off to take shelter under 
a rock ledge, leaving clumsy depressions 
in the sand, hardly foorpiina at all. And 
youre a soft man, I call after him. That’s 
what Ivy would’ve decreed if shed lived to 
meet him. Ivy was a great one for dismiss- 
ing men as chinless. She liked a strong jaw 
line and so do I. She wasn’t trying to do 
anybody any favors. 


Pm softening, like a book read in the 
bath, blurring a little at the edges. Now 
that I’ve decided, decided not to decide, 
I have rain on my hands and time falling 
softly on my face. 

Its rarely beach weather, but this is 
where we've chosen to be, down the far 
end of Finley beach. Ivy’s place belongs 
to me now, and it's literally slipping into 
the sea. It would be romantic if ie and I 
were lovers but we are yet to pinpoint the 
precise nature of our relationship. It’s an 
out of the way place. Were getting out of 
the way of the past, for one thing, and the 

ture, for another. Perhaps the tide pro- 
vides a natural measure of time passing, 
but Fm not attentive enough, normally: 
even with the sea lapping at my feet Pm 
on my laptop powered by a car battery, 
P ugged into clock time. All this time 
ooking out to sea, but only sometimes I 
see it. 

It’s too salty here to have a vegetable 
garden, but Leo finds culinary uses for the 
wild orange nasturtiums growing around 
the venice, It’s hardly ever beach weath- 
er, but we eat on the veranda anyway most 
days, watch the grey waves, and I have the 
sense that the sea is thinking for me in a 
churning, drawing, almost painful way. 
We could wake up one day completly 
washed out, and the council of course has 
duals about the whole arrangement, but 
or now were holding on. 

Before Ivy died, a few months back, she 
told me: One day youll have to choose. She 
was pro pad up on an ean pillow 
shaped like a boomerang, and her way of 
speaking was like that too: she was always 

Aia back in the face of the last thing she 
said. 

Choose what? Choose why? I choose to let 
life choose me, I told her. The depth of her 
sigh was shocking; shed been taking little 
sips of air for months, and all of a sud- 
den she was a bellows, she was a westerly 
wind, in that airless hospital room. 

Well Im leaving you the cottage, and by 
the time it winds up in the sea youd bet- 
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ter bloody well have made up your mind. 
A matter of months, most likely. For her 
it was a matter of days, and when she 
died I was simply amazed. I was her pride 
and her despair, and now I’m heir to her 
quickly-becoming-driftwood cottage. She 
hadn't been here for years because you 
have to walk three kilometers down the 
beach; there’s no road access. I showed her 
a few photos before she died, and she was 
duly appalled at the state of the place. I 
couldn't do much for Ivy in the end, but 
PIL stay with this place, ease its passage 
and mine. 

I invited Leo to live with me because he 
needed a place for the so-called summer, 
and I didn’t have the nerve to live out here 
alone. He sews clothes on an old pedal 
machine he got for ten bucks at the dump 
because we dont have electricity. He also 
drums; he has a kit set up in the back 
room, and I suspect that the vibrations are 
hastening the cottage’s collapse, loosening 
the already tenuous connections between 
its constituent parts. The sand and salt 
and wind in all the joints and then the 
resonance; it shivers. When Leo’s drum- 
ming and I’m walking down the beach to- 
ward home with a bag of groceries in one 
hand and some sea treasure in the other, it 
shimmers, particles so casually associated, 
after all this good, lively, elemental time: 
an arrangement so loose it looks like you 
could pass right through it. 

By the time I reach the veranda, skip- 
ping the phantom second step and land- 
ing perfectly weighted for the wonky hori- 
zon of the third, the house has recollected 
itself into a semblance of a (appar- 
ently it remembers what it used to look 
like, back when it was on firm ground). 
Leo comes onto the veranda, rummages 
through the shopping bags, passes com- 
ment on whatever I’ve acquired. He turns 
a toothpaste packet over in long chef’s fin- 

ers, left index finger so ringed with scars 
that it resembles a miniature palm truck. 
Sea salt toothpaste?! As if there isnt enough 
sea salt around here without having to pay 
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ten dollars for a tube of it all the way from 


Germany. 


Just ag enough. For the tide to come 
in and go half way out again. Everythin 
is fissured, our china is fine bone lace 
with cracks, a disgrace, no doubt. Words 
like that make me laugh these days. 
Shame. Cracks me up. Here by the sea, 
cackling with the gulls at those words and 
the way they used to drag me down with 
an ill seeping sensation like a harpoon in 
the gut. 
ut from the fabric of the world but 

when you finally give up trying to assert 
yourself and go to return to your right- 
ful place you find you no longer fit: ei- 
ther you've warped or the world has, just 
slightly, but enough. Its obvious when 
you think about it: weve all been left out 
in the sun and the rain and the sun and 
the rain so long of course we're silver-grey 
and misshapen. Guilt. Its just. An ol 
me of greasy newsprint, fugitive from a 

sh ‘n chip dinner down the other end of 
the beach, blowing into the sea as I raise 
my chipped china teacup to my lips. Our 
house barely held together and here we 
are. 

We count stars through the cracks in 
the roof, where the beams are quietly part- 
ing ways. I suspect the place is looking 
forward to it: the storm, the being strewn. 
Oh, she'll hold on as long as she can, out 
of a sense of responsibility; she has obli- 
gations, after all, she has myself and Leo, 
and her capacity as the local landmark at 
the western end of Finley Beach (some 
rope washed up between Ivys cottage and the 
estuary; a good dump of seaweed just before 
Jvy5). The land-become-sand beneath her 
is restless and shifting, and she is leaning 
into the sea, cracking her joints in antici- 

ation. I must ask Leo if he also suspects 
er complicity. But FI pick my time. He 
takes great pleasure in dousing my poetic 
insights. He seems to think that I’ve asked 
him to live with me because I need an an- 
chor, to prevent me from drifting off with 
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any old outgoing tide that happens to 
come lapping, and he takes this imagined 
responsibility seriously. 


Something washes up. I find it one 
pale peri the sky is insipid and the 
sea has a milky sheen. Stepping onto the 
veranda, one of those dad ainty tea- 
cups in my hand, ignoring the little cur 
of china that constitutes a handle, I cradle 
the cup in my palm; empty, it weighs al- 
most nothing, and raising it to my lips is 
like sipping from a fingernail. Everything 
is surfacy, as if a cataract has come down 
over the bright eye of the world overnight. 
Inspecting my face in the cracked mirror 
above the outside sink, a mirror fringed 
by fine green moss, I also look over- 
laundered. I splash some cold water on 
my bleached face, and blinking, straight- 
ening, I notice that something’s washed 
up. From deep, by the looks. Black and 
bloated with a tiara of spikes. I turn the 
creature over with a tentative toe, the flesh 


Horseshoe Crabs 


is rubbery, surprisingly firm. Leo! Come 
and look at bil 


Leaning back and interlacing my fingers 
behind my head like a man, like a man so 
sure of himself and his ground that he can 
risk balancing on the back two legs of his 
chair, stretching a full belly, hands reliev- 
ing for a moment the weight of reality 
that resides at the base of his skull. They 
don’t make men like these anymore, not 
where I come from anyway. I come from 
here, or near enough. Does that mean I’m 
home? It’s not quite as simple as that. 

I toy with the tail end of a nastur- 
tium flower then add it to the well-picked 
pile on the edge of my plate. Leo stuffed 
nasturtiums with brown rice and walnuts 
and blue cheese: he’s a whimsical cook. 
His creations are delicious, and I love him 
being in the kitchen all through the fall- 
ing light which angles in and illuminates 
the patterns of sea spray and cobwebs on 
our kitchen windows. Leo moves among 
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these patterns in his particular way, work- 
ing the cheese through the rice with deft 
fingers, working on the crevice in his brow 
already so deep that stray thoughts slid- 
ing down his otherwise unlined face can 
hide there for days, casting stingray shad- 
ows behind his eyes. Tossing a handful of 
chopped herbs into the stuffing from a 
greater-than-necessary height, he creates a 

reen circumference on the bench which 
Twill look at later, when I'm washing up, 
and wonder at the rare cavalier gesture 
that rips through his fastidiousness. I like 
it when Leo cooks, but I usually have to 
have a piece of toast before I go to bed, 
or I wake up in the middle of the night 
starving. This has happened all my life, I 
wake up at 4am with a screaming hun- 
ger, stagger to the kitchen clutching my 
ool as if my insides are pouring out. 
Leo was shocked at first but he’s used to it 
now: if he hears me get up, he comes and 
lights a candle, so I don’t crash around the 
kitchen in the dark. 

Its almost dark now, 9 o'clock. It’s 
summer of course. Of course it’s summer. 
My mind sinks its teeth into this phrase, 
savors this declaration of summer, and I 
am suspended sans story. The darkest daz- 
zlement in this moment, light leaks from 
our candlewick fingertips, and the sea has 
discovered some incandescence, borrowed 
from the sun perhaps but become its own, 
some black red burning stealing slow and 
heavy through our open windows, not so 
much illuminating our party-of-two as 
cradling it. 

I wish you wouldnt do that to the chair, 
Leo says. 


The wind that has been looking for 
a way inside all day — finding plenty, but 
always wanting more, looking to squeeze 
itself entirely into the cottage, flinging 
us out onto the wet sand like a couple 
of washed up things — the wind against 
which we have been bracing the place, 
leaping up to catch doors that might not 
survive another slam, nailing loose boards 
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picked at like scabs, soothing shivering 
window panes as best we can with the 
palms of our hands; this wind has finall 

skulked back over the range, and after all 


the bracing we find ourselves weightless. 


Conversing from doorways, sentences 
cast from distant shores of our disinte- 
rating domestic spaces. This works best: 
Ralf in and half out, hanging, sometimes, 
from doorframes, loosening our limbs. 
Not quite committed, we could talk for 
hours. But when we sit opposite each 
other at the kitchen table, we can think of 
nothing natural to say. 


Finally, the storm. For three days it 
rains. And when it rains, when it rains, 
when it rains, the cottage becomes an 
obstacle course of buckets and pots, a ca- 
cophony of drips striking different notes, 
and Leo plays along softly on his drums. 
Leo for gods sake come and a me empty 
these buckets before we drown. Leo puts his 
sticks down and comes into the kitchen 
where I'm furiously emptying vessels into 
the sink. He watches me for a moment, 
laughs. 

Bit futile dont you think? He nods to- 
ward the veranda doors, where waves are 
breaking against the glass. 


- Lucy Butler 
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THE ACCIDENT OUTSIDE MY WINDOW 


From where I sit, it is a sliver of light, 

of gold, of memory of a girl 

seen at a church festival on a particularly 
sunny day, skin rose-pink, eyes blue, 

her hair bright and fluffy as meringue. 
Fire crackles. The dog rolls 

over, moves his smells around. 
Ambulance lights do the decent thing 
and whirr like helicopter blades of red. 

In the drab sce e r 

youd be surprised that there is 

often something like this. 

Its not always clueless cut grass 

and hideous white fences. 

A driver cannot quite see. 

A child stumbles from the curb. 

Brakes squeal. People scream. 

‘There's a thud. Not a paper on 

the lawn thud. Not a seal 

clipping backboard thud. 

It's the thud that shudders the head awake; 
that shocks complacency into conviction. 
Shouldn't drive in this weather. 

Should be more careful. Too young to die. 
Too old not to. 

From where I sit, it’s all about the hair 
caressing a broken neck, its shimmer 

in the street light like the fleece Jason sought, 
or I would have given anything to caress 
when I was that girl’s age. 

Soon enough, it will be swept away, 

the lights and the horror, 

the tears and the death, 

even the memory if I let it. 

‘The fire needs another log. 

The dog could do with a rub of her hairy chin. 
I turn my back on the world. 

It's just killed my first love. 


- John Grey 
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Gargoyles 


Iconic iterations tatter the clothing wind 
a breath of the divine essentials 
avenges the bleeding hands 
of a misquoted. prophet 
is roaming free in stolen dreams 
confined within the walls the corridors of our minds 


the night is dark and empty 


but they move stealthily in the shadows of the white wind 
insatiable 
collecting the opalescent pearls 

e sky raine 


the night is dark and oh! so empty 


the penultimate sigh of your bleeding memories 
attests to the weighing hearts 

of the forlorn gargoyles 

that monstrous chimera 

of ace misplaced devotion 

hides a Solow intent to uphold 

your venerated beliefs 

and the gargoyles in a blink of an eye 

turn to stone 

but unnoticed 

they move stealthily in the shadows of your desecrating cry 
voracious 

collecting the opalescent pearls 

the sky raine 


the night is still 
dark and empty 


the iconoclasm of your reality 

is reflected on the stained glass windows 
of a forgotten church 

in the commerce of divinity 

your soul is on loan 

and your sins, but an exceeded balance 
on your credit account 

remember your soul is on 

loan alone 


meanwhile the gargoyles roam free 

and return 

to silently and watchfull 

perch on the cornice of some haunted church 

on the isometric frieze we search for the etchings 
ut we are blinded by the protruding heads 

they hide the echoes of your stolen dreams 

next to the bells 

and relish in the shadows of your hauntings 

Quasimodo is blind 


and God is busy 


the night is unheard 
in the mourning of His heaven. 
- Jacinthe Assaad 
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Photomicrography 


Inside This World Zipped 


Pm inside this world of silent creative space | Wild horses of creativity form 


within a zipped up tube of words lines, stanzas, poems with 

within the darkness I crawl and without form. 

from my vocabulary. It's here I beach the darkness 

I look on the walls of night and the conclusion in the end 
looking for an exit. and the final lines that allow 

I look through the crow in the darkness, you to envelope me between 

the gray on the bark of the willow tree, my screams and creativity. 

serve as my lantern out of here. 

Wayward are the gray clouds - Michael Lee Johnson 


I can't see I toss my faith upon. 


Hayley Mize, Michael Lee Johnson 
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Picture, Cap and Gown 


Cap and gown 

history major, 

minor in math- 

graduation under 

the maple tree, 

bright red leaves, 

but the times don’t show it; 
a full face grins. 

‘There's a ade 

below your nose 

above your lips, 

it settles into 

a gray mixed day. 

You stand on farm land 
with no plow in hand 

or in the distance bare- 

no damn cows to be seen 
no red barn or damn homestead 
just open acres of space- 
and downed fences- 

and some idle brush 
blending with quill feathers 
flushed within a background 
of branches. 

Life is a simple picture. 

Life is a simple picture, 
repeating with tree shadows 
hovering around leaves. 
Dirt in the background 
dances freely- 

it’s here their memories are folded, 
into prairie winds. 


Picture, Cap and Gown 


You are still framed 

in solid black and white- 

you cant leave this space on your own, 
from now to your own eternity, 
to your salvation or your grave. 
Your whole life now has spots 
and spaces behind it. 

Did you grow older and have children? 
Did you marry a man of the plow 
or that chemist you had the brief 
affair with in agricultural school? 
Did the graduation certificate 
rolled up in your hand 

like a squashed turnip, 

donut, or dead sea scroll 

fade by moisture and sun 

or wind up cursed with sand? 

I pull down your life 

and frame it here 

like a stage curtain 

handful of future, 

present, passed, and pasted 

in a space dimension of 

3” x 5” tucked beneath 


a simple footnote in time. 


- Michael Lee Johnson 
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AUGUST 12, 1960 


We were new to California. 

It was a gray day, different, 

And Dad took me to a strange park. 
The slide looked like a rocket 

Built of red and green pipes. 

He chased me, wriggling and giggling, 
Up to the top (he squeezed 

His way there) and then we both 
Slipped down the polished chute, 
Hands over our heads, screaming 
Because you were supposed to. 


Later, he pushed me on a swing, 

My feet pointed towards heaven. 

“I don’t know anyone, Dad,” I whined. 
“You will, don’t worry.” He swung 

Me higher. The park was on a hilltop. 

I could see from Torrance to Redondo. 
“You know,” he told me, “after tomorrow, 
You'll never be four years old again.” 

I sailed up in my arc and I knew everything. 


- Mark J. Mitchell 


Mark J. Mitchell 


Short Fiction 


The Falcon 


Charles and I were always taking 
long walks in the country. After the 
rush of canoeing, exploring cha- 
teaus, and wandering the woods for 
berries, there wasn’t much else to do, 
and wed done it all before. 

Each summer, wed come out 
here, the green and lush Dordogne 
region of France, and live in the 
house where his ancestors lived. Just 
seven years old, he knew it as well as 
any part of him. We settled into our 
walks and even looked forward to 
them, finding fossils sometimes and 
walking past the lone cow behind 
the electrified fence and ignoring the 
dog that always barked at us. 

We were walking the path that 
separated at the pond. It was a pri- 
vate pond and marked with signs, 
and we usually just walked by. But 
we stopped there this time, because 
of the bird. 

“It's a dead falcon, Mama,” said 
Charles as he crouched down. I came 
to where he was standing and won- 


The Falcon 


dered how he knew it was a falcon. 
Its feathers looked soft and clean; the 
head rested to one side. 

“Maybe it was attacked by those 
geese,” he said in his youthful vision 
of the outlandish, pointing at the 
two graceful creatures in the pond 
next to where we stood, the near- 
est possible villains. He gave them a 
dirty look. 

“Maybe he just died,” I said. 

Sorrow filled his face. He stared 
at the falcon for a long time, and I 
stared at him, witnessing his first ex- 
perience of death. 

He watched as a series of insect 
varieties hovered and crawled over 
the bird. It upset him and he wanted 
to protect this dead bird that no lon- 
ger had the ability to protect itself. 
He thought it over for some time 
and decided to bury it, but we hadn't 
brought a shovel, and he didn’t want 
to leave it. He picked up a stick. 

“Drawing a circle around the 
bird will create a shield and the bugs 
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can't go in,” he commanded with the 
fantasy of youth and magic. But of 
course it didn't work. And it both- 
ered him. 

As he watched the tiny predators 
crawl and hover, examining their dil- 
igent work, sorrow slowly turned to 
curiosity. He began to move the bird 
with the stick, turning it gently this 
way and that. The bugs were upset- 
ting him still. After some time work- 
ing a disjointed autopsy, poking and 
prodding, studying and exploring, 
he decided throwing the bird into 
the pond is the only way to free it 
from its tiny pillagers. 

He waited for a moment and 
said to me, “I want a piece of him 
to remember,” and then decided on 
the beak, trying to figure out how he 
could detach it. Then, after consid- 
ering, he said, “It’s too gross if the 
whole head comes off.” 

“It’s not a good idea to touch 
the bird, Charles. It could have a dis- 
ease.” 
“What about the claw?” He asked, 
hopeful an appendage does not carry 
disease. 

“The whole bird could have a dis- 
ease,” I said. “It doesn’t matter which 
part.” 

He looked at me with his big eyes 
and said, “I promise I'll wash my 
hands right after.” 

And I stopped here and consid- 
ered. I had to be careful. This was go- 
ing to mean something later on, this 
experience with death. 

I let it go. And agreed to the 
claw. 

He began working to disconnect 


the claw, at first gently, then more 
determined, yanking and twisting, 
but the freshness of death was mak- 
ing it difficult to detach. He began 
to twirl the dead bird around in a 
circular motion as he tried harder to 
disjoint the claw. The original sym- 
pathy he felt for this bird was gone, 
and so were the bugs, shaken off in 
the frenzy of the acquisition. Finally 
he'd gotten the claw. He held it up in 
the air like a trophy. And the bird fell 
to the ground. 

“You should throw it in the pond 
now Charles,” I said. 

He picked up the falcon and 
carried it tenderly in his palm, pet- 
ting its soft feathers. He paused to 
look at the place where he tore out 
the claw, then tossed it in the water. 
We watched it float. The wings were 
spread and it moved with the ripples 
of the water. The two geese, the ac- 
cused, floated by, curious, and then 
floated away, not wanting to be any 
part of death. He looked at the claw 
cupped in his hand and held it gen- 
tly. We began walking back, both of 
us silent. 

About halfway back he stopped 
walking. He looked at the claw, then 
the ground, and his eyes stayed there. 
“I shouldn't have taken the claw,” he 
said, “it wasn't a nice thing to do.” 

“You did a nice thing throwing 
it into the pond,” I said. “It looked 
like it was flying again.” He lifted 
his head and looked at me with his 
youthful eyes and knew I under- 
stood. 


- Jennifer Boissavy 
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I. 

you said i reminded you of a bureau 
with all of its drawers hanging open and 
underwear dangling out, as if someone 
or many someones had rifled through 
them, in search of something they never 
found, or found but never bothered to 
go back and straighten up. and i remem- 
bered that the only way people could 
stay in love with each other is if the other 
person (usually the girl) remained a mys- 
tery, which is what my parents always 
told me in their joint sermons against 
premarital sex (excuse me, i mean, pre- 
marital kisses), but i could never be a 
mystery because i like to speak openly 
about taboo things, and i want to be the 
en banana in the shock department and 
tell stories about my childhood, and i 
want you to make the blatantly obvious 
connection to who i am today. 

Il. 

somewhere along the way, you will dis- 
cover that after growing up on nursery 
rhymes and bible stories, i've developed 
an affinity for subtly erotic poetry and 
bitter commentary on such unimport- 
ant things as pep/pop culture. 

Ill. 

Because, even though i wont speak of 
them, i wont forget the small things, 
like how one boy washed my clothes and 
texted me that they were now “fresh and 
clean” and my “aww thank you” did no 
justice to the warmth that settled sweetly 
in my belly, as if i had just been pulled 
out of the dryer myself. 

IV. 

and when your first kiss is at seventeen, 
your twenties are your new adolescence, 
and you feel just terrible about that be- 
cause all the girls in your classes in col- 
lege think ophelia is absolutely crazy and 
stupid, and you plead silently, i know, 
but haven't you all been there before, 
too? 


mysterious 
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mysterious 


V. 

and something i learned was that i felt 
sexier when i was half-naked (no mat- 
ter what half) than fully naked, and it 
doesn’t matter whether you are naked or 
not because it’s more blasé for boys to be 
uncovered, and i realize it is because of 
this notion of transparency - short hair, 
don’t care, my coworker just told me the 
other day that ive always never bothered 
to dig so deep into who they really were, 
and maybe it’s also because i wanted 
them to be mysteries too. 


and instead of pushing into me and 
sticking your hands in, which i still 
would have loved, you closed your eyes 
and tucked in my empty pockets, and 
with the bottom of your palms, you 
carefully pushed the drawers closed and 
dusted me off with light kisses until my 
polish shone like the sun. 

VII. 

but all the while i was waiting for you to 
bring the ax that turned me from a root- 
ed, blossoming tree into a bureau from 
the furniture section of goodwill in the 
first place. to turn me back into lumber 
and then fuel, because even though the 
fire i will blaze for you will eventually kill 
me, it will be the brightest, most myste- 
rious thing i will ever be. 


- Anne Koibito 
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Porno Haiku 


1. 100. for Emily Dickinson 
Some say porn helps to As the sun descends, 
construct false expectations— | my tongue rolling like the tide 
pan to money shot. into your harbor. 

55. 175. 

Later in the day Flame of lust rises 

I taste you on my fingers and then subsides, like the 
and it all comes back. years 


flowing in our veins. 


- D. D. McGee 
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Poetry 


Sailing the Open Airwaves 


The Big Band sways in the background, 
as I reach for her hand in my mind. 


The Trumpet crescendos as the Trombone interjects a staccato 
pulse and as the Clarinet twitters the flutter of the Saxophone sets 
a bitter sweetness over me. 


And Then... 

And Then... 
And Then...Then... 
Then. 


I am left with no breath for words. 
She is ineffable. 


And only my sense of imagination 
can help me touch upon her gentle soul... 


...Her skin is the sand of some uncharted isle in an eastern sea. 
I want to sail to her and feel her between my toes. 

I search for words to set me on my course. 

But it is of no use. 

She is, 

Un...Fable. 

Unobtainable for a sailor like me. 

I can no sooner sing the words necessary for her to come, 
Then. 

Go back in time, to, 

“The Swinging Years.’ 


- Bermuda 


Sailing the Open Airwaves 
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Cast 


Struggling with a hangover, | was still 
in bed mid-morning when my cell phone 
rang. I extracted my arm from the tan- 
aed mass of sheets and blankets and felt 
around until my palm touched a familiar 
shape, and my thumb found the answer 
button. “Hello,” I mumbled. 

“T have an audition for you,” my agent 
announced, his deep, business-like voice 
crackling through the still morning. 

“Thank God,” I said to myself. 

Normally I get several auditions a week, 
and I’m cast in commercials or small roles 
in film and television often enough to 
make a living. But a lingering recession 
had made production money scarce an 
reduced advertising budgets. ‘The call from 
my agent was the first in over a month. 
‘The industry is naturally up and down, 
but nothing like this had ois ste since 
I cast my fate to the whims of the acting 
profession twenty years ago. 

I began preparing for the audition as 
soon as Eponted: a morning cup of coffee. 
The part was for a middle-aged physician 
in a pilot episode of a television series, an 
the side (audition dialog) was a scene in 
which the doctor was oant a daugh- 
ter of her mother’s impending dementia. 

Auditioning is an art in itself, and it's 
crucial to attract attention. Nine out of 
ten actors will follow dialog verbatim and 

ortray a character in ways so similar the 

bene a gray blur in the casting agent's 
memory. It’s the actor who does some- 
thing unique that an agent will notice and 
remember. In an audition for a business- 
man, I inserted a soft-shoe routine to ex- 
aggerate elation. Trying to land a role as a 
rural sheriff, I filled one side of my mouth 
with prunes to simulate chewing tobacco 
and spit into a tin cup. For this audition, I 
decided to add humor to an un-humorous 
situation. A choice I was sure other actors 
wouldn't make. 

The next day I left early for the three 
o'clock audition. The many faces of Hol- 
lywood were in full bloom, forming a col- 
lage of color, style, and contradictions. A 
Bentley convertible floated around a cor- 
ner like a luxury yacht; a shirtless skate- 
boarder wound in and out of pedestrians; 
a stylish model-type crossed the street next 


to a derelict struggling with a cart of cans 
and bottles. A thought that I could end u 
like the derelict passed through my mind. 
It wasn't that far-fetched. I had little in the 
way of training or skills in ar but 
acting. If I was thrust into the world o 
eight to five, I wouldn't have much to put 
on a resume. 

I found the casting agency in a deterio- 
rating art deco building. Trying to find a 
parking spot on one of the crowded streets 
near the agency, I crept along next to pe- 
destrians until it was de they were not on 
their way to a vehicle, When a space nd 
became available and I pulled up to bac 
in, a long black limousine stopped just 
inches from by back bumper. alai 
honked, and waved to indicate I was try- 
ing to park, but the limousine wouldn't 
move. Livid, I uttered a string of expletives 
rivaling the dialog in a mafia film and ran 
back and rapped on the darkly tinted win- 
dow. The window rolled down and, before 
I could launch into a tirade, the driver 
directed my attention to a line of cars be- 
hind him that prevented him from back- 
ing up. I pointed out that the cars were not 
there when he originally stopped, but the 
window rolled back up. 

Unwilling to give up on a rare parking 
place near my destination, I tried to direct 
cars around the limo but that required ma- 
neuvering and oen from waiting 
drivers. A chorus of honking forced me to 
return to my car. Seething with the special 
type of Ja a dispute over parking cre- 
ates, I insolently took my time adjusting 
the seat and finding a station on the radio. 
The honking increased, and I could see 
angry fists thrust out of windows through 
my side mirror. When a driver left his car, 
slammed the door and walked toward 
me with hostility obvious in his stride, I 
backed up enough to nudge the bumper 
on the limo and sped off. The next space 
I came across was eight blocks away in a 
residential area. 

Inside the blandly furnished agency, 
I signed in with a nervous young man 
who was trying hard to be pleasant. The 
process was backed up, and many actors 
were crowded into a waiting room. A 
layer of friendliness and civility covered a 


Stan Hollingworth 


competition so intense it could be felt. 

e inside scoop on the role increased 
the stakes - the doctor would appear in a 
number of episodes, and the series had a 
big name star. 

Some actors rehearsed as they waited, 
moving their lips and gesturing like men- 
tal patients. Others paced, immersed in 
attempts to find feeling and emotion. | 
found a chair in a corner, hoping to ignore 
the nervous tension. Last minute attempts 
to fine-tune my preparation have inevita- 
bly had the opposite effect. An hour crept 

y and then another. 

Finally, an officious, humorless woman 
called my name, and I walked briskly into 
the audition room. The casting agent, a 
middle-aged bald man with a loosened 
tie and glasses too large for his face, was 
writing on a form. “Read the dialog on the 
chalk board,” he said without looking up. 
“Lisa, my assistant, will read the lines if 
the female character.” 

Looking at the board, I felt color drain 
from my face. The dialog bore no resem- 
blance to what had been on the side. All 
my preparation was for naught; Id have 
to read the lines cold. I paused, trying to 
recover confidence, but the camera began 
to roll, and I had to come up with some- 
thing. 

Despite Lisa reading lines with as much 
feeling as a cadaver, | managed to put 
some energy into my voice and broke the 
sentences up into a speaking rhythm. In 
thirty seconds the audition was over, and I 
was escorted to the door. 

I had learned over the years to leave 
an audition at the casting agency. If m 
choices were effective, I'd get a callbac 
(second audition); if they weren't, Td move 
on. This audition, however, was the most 
important of my career. Not only was I 
desperate for work but the role was a char- 
acter actors dream. Appearing in several 
episodes of a successful series that replayed 
over and over and came out on DVD 
would provide a once in a career windfall. 

Needing distraction, I stopped by a bar 
Td spent too much time in recently - two 
or three martinis had become part of my 
daily routine. I told myself I'd return to 
moderation when the economy improved, 
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and I was working regularly again. 
Staring at the a olive in my 
lass, I eee on events in my life that 
fad led to my unlikely presence in a Hol- 
lywood cocktail lounge. 

Becoming an actor was about as prob- 
able for me as a seaman landing a job in 
mid-western agriculture. In fact, a seaman, 
or more accurately a tuna fisherman, was 
what I was destined to be. With pure Por- 
tuguese blood running through my veins, 
Ed grown up in a culture based on long 
fishing voyages, iron-clad family relation- 
ships, and unquestioned Catholic theol- 
ogy. My father worked on tuna boats and 
my two older brothers followed in his 
path. It was only a matter of time until my 
name would be added to a crew list. 

Treading water through high school, 
as was the pattern with boys Sanae a 
career in fishing, I sat at the back of class- 
rooms, mentally undressing girls, brows- 
ing through sports magazines concealed 
inside text Bae , and waiting for the bell 
to ring, so I could share a quick cigarette 
with Friends 
At the beginning of my junior year, 
I was placed in a drama class when auto 
mechanics, the elective I wanted, was over- 
enrolled. I hardly knew what the word 
drama meant and was sure I could coast 
through as I did in other classes. But the 
teacher was young and charismatic and 
able to liberate en from layers of 
teenage angst in even the most resistant 
students. Daad myself doing things I'd 
never imagined, like reciting monologues, 
practicing stage movement, and perform- 
ing in scenes. I even helped write a short, 
one-act play. For the first time since enter- 
ing high school, I was turned on by some- 
thing other than marijuana and Playboy 
centerfolds. 
A community theater contacted the 
school, looking for a student that could 
lay a teenager in a new production, and 
went to my first audition. All summer 
I performed before paying customers, and 
the experience changed the focus of my 
life. py high school, I enrolled in act- 
ing classes at a community college instead 
ol akoe my reserved place with a fishing 


crew. 
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My father, a wiry man with curly hair 
and a thin mustache, was beside himself - 
he could sense his son drifting away from 
tradition. “What is this acting?” he asked, 
waving his arms. “Come out on the boat; 
make some money.” 

“He's gonna be a star in Hollywood,” 
one of my brothers said, unable to sup- 
press a smile that soon became a laugh. 

“Whats the matter with you?” my fa- 
ther continued angrily, moving closer and 
searching my eyes for indications I wasn't 
serious. Ane finding what he wanted, he 
strode away mumbling to himself and 
then abruptly returned and spoke in Por- 
tuguese. “Wait too long and there wont be 
a place on a boat,” he warned, shaking his 
finger in my face. 

ut the die was cast, for better or worse. 
For the next two years I appeared in lo- 
cal productions, doing everything, from 
Shakespeare to Theater of the Beaute, 
Sometimes I was impressive, others times 
less so, but I loved the life. When an actor 
friend announced he was moving to Los 
Angeles to try his luck in film and televi- 
sion, I made a quick decision to go with 

m. 
It was a year before I found an agent and 
another three months before I landed my 
first role - a non-speaking part in a com- 
mercial. I worked as a janitor, polishing 
floors at night in stores on Raden Drive 
and lived in an apartment with three other 
aspiring actors. Five years later, I was cast 
just often enough to keep a place with 
the agency and had moved from shining 

oors to working as a waiter. It was an- 
other five years before I could quit night 
jobs and afford to live by myself. 

“Another drink?” the bartender asked, 
interrupting my reverie. 

“Yeah, one more,” I said. 

Late in the afternoon on a Friday, more 
than a week since the original audition 
and long after Id written the role off as 
history, my agent called, his voice emo- 
tionless as always. “You have a callback,” 
he said and gave the details. My spirit lit 
up lke aseiden log infused with fresh 
oxygen. oe the first audition hadn't 
gone as planned, something had worked, 
and I was part of a small group the casting 


agent wanted to see again. 

The atmosphere in the agency and the 
attitude of the staff had changed. Coffee 
and muffins were available, there were 
comfortable chairs in the waiting room, 
and it was clear the side provided would in 
fact be used. Appointments were running 
on time, and there was only one woman 
waiting. She had the same appointment 
time as I did, and most likely we would 
audition together. We had a few minutes 
to rehearse. 

On camera, the actress and I connected 
as though we'd worked together for weeks. 
As we had briefly rehearsed, she sobbed 
when I told her about her mother. Using 
humor, I had added to the dialog about 
people whose memory was failing; I elic- 
ited a smile through the tears. 

I was spared the agony of waiting when 
my agent called the next morning. Youve 
been cast,” he said. 

Cast! The abracadabra of the industry- 
the word every actor lives to hear. From a 
face in the crowd, I was suddenly on top 
of things, employed, involved in some- 
thing big. Colors became brighter and air 
fresher. i danced around the living room 
of my apartment, hoisting my startled, 
small dog high into the air. All the years 
of disciplined voice exercises, stage and 
screen acting classes, managers and agents, 
commercials and one line roles, had finally 
led to a part in a series. 

The media buzz was positive for the 
upcoming production, and the star had 
been interviewed on talk shows. My actor 
friends insisted on a special dinner to cel- 
ebrate my good fortune. We spent an ex- 
pensive, champagne-drenched evening in 
a classy restaurant on Wilshire Boulevard. 

On the afternoon before shooting was 
scheduled to begin, I answered the phone, 
and enthusiasm turned to disbelict The 
series had been cancelled; the star had 
dropped out, causing nervous financial 
backers to withdraw support. 

‘The industry is fraught with rejection 
and disappointment, but never, in twenty 
years, had I been set to begin shooting 
and had the rug pulled from beneath my 
feet. How could this happen? There were 
contractual obligations with hundreds of 


Stan Hollingworth 


pops and a lot of money had already 
een spent. It was like assembling an army 
and then calling off a war. 

“Unfortunately, there are escape clauses 
in contracts,” my agent explained. “It’s 
not fair, but that’s the way it is in this crazy 
business.” 

I collapsed on the sofa. Not only had I 
just missed out on the chance of a lifetime 

ut my entire career was in question. In 
the best of times, I get one role on average 
for every twelve auditions. At one audi- 
tion a month, I might as well hand in my 
Guild card. 

That evening, after two exceptionally 
dry martinis, I eed my tale of woe to a 
gray-haired bartender who limped badly. 

“Yeah, I heard about the series being 
cancelled,” he said with resignation. “Even 
the Guild can't help when the money backs 
out.” He mixed another drink and placed 
it before me. “On the house,” he said. 

“You ever work in the industry?” I 
asked. 

“Everyone in this town is either work- 
ing in, wants to work in, or has worked in 
the industry,” he said. “Yeah, I was a stunt 
man in the old days before they had all 
the safety gear. In a war movie, I moved 
too close to an explosion, and my leg was 
blown apart.” He paused, lost in memory. 
“Most realistic fall ever took; no question 
about that,” he continued, one side of his 
mouth curling up in a forced smile. “They 
said I didn't lee instructions. I said, and 
still say, they placed the explosives in the 
wrong place. A damn good surgeon wired 


my leg back oe but it was the end of 


my career in films. It’s a good thing I can 
mix drinks because I sure as hell cant do 
anything else.” 

I didnt leave until the bar closed in 
the wee hours. Somehow I managed to 
drive home and crashed fully clothed on 
my bed. Saturated with alcohol, I couldn't 
sleep and gazed at a wall that undulated 
slightly like the wash of water against the 
side aE a pond. My mood, already dismal, 
spiraled farther downward. 

Over forty years old and I was nowhere 
in the grand scheme of things. If I was a 
star or an easily recognizable character on 
screen, it might be different. But I was a 
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small timer like hundreds of others and 
spent my life waiting for phone calls and 
jumping through hoops to make brief, for- 

ettable appearances as a hotel clerk or cab 
Aver An apartment in Santa Monica was 
my version of material success, and even 
that modest bit of comfort was threatened. 
I'd have to find another career before it 
was too late. Go back to school, get into 
electronics or something, 

It was afternoon before I awoke and 
struggled into the kitchen to make a cup 
of coffee. A sour aftertaste of vodka and 
vermouth lingered, and I felt like a chisel 
was chipping away at the inside of m 
skull. A friend called and said hed pick 
me up for the dialect class we were taking. 
Somehow I managed to shower and was 
ready when he arrived. 

"the class was especially good that after- 
noon. We read through scenes using dif 
ferent accents — British, Eastern European, 
American Southern, and Midwestern. I 
was able to switch from one to another 
with surprising ease, which was encour- 
aging because accents are not my strong 
point. 

After class, my friend and I had dinner 
in a small Italian place off Sunset Boule- 
vard and stopped in an industry bar and 
talked shop with other actors. There were 
signs the recession was easing, and the 
mood was upbeat. I nursed a beer, know- 
ing I had to leave the hard stuff alone for 
awhile. 

The next morning, I was up agit and 
went through diction exercises. Before 
lunch, I spent an hour with my voice over 
coach. In the afternoon, I started work on 
a French accent and polished monologues 
I occasionally need in auditions. My skills 
have to be Tart, honed if Pm going to 
make it in this business. 


- Stan Hollingworth 
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Perspective Shade 


I find myself twisting odes to you... once again. 
It is embarrassing; I thought I had gotten over this, 
As elbows poke through a well worn sweater, I had outgrown you. 
Admittedly, I was obsessed in my youth, impressed by your unobtain- 
able wisdom and age (the kind that drags from a cigarette in a pre 90's 
“that’s so not cool” way.) 
At times, I wanted to iy my life down for you in a dramatic gesture fit 
a ae fe as 
a agger, this is thy sheath! 

I could be u Juliet. 
Yes, I thought of it in as clichéd terms as Shakespeare's tired tale: Re- 
quad Reading. It was low. 

was young and unseasoned, but I was too bright to lend my light to a 
shrine for you. 
Good for me. 


You have come and gone so often, leaving tears in your wake and holes 
that will never be filled with anything but empty dirt. 

I have known you intimately, 

But as I have moved on, I have met others that can say the same. 

You slut. 


‘This time, I sensed your coming, 

The way dogs sniff disaster, 

And rats grow bold before Pompeii. 

I found your presence in an unexpected moment, and your scent clung 
to me like a memory. 


You haunt, you old fashioned ghoul dripping like an uncast shadow in 
a rickety house, 

Hiding with a heaviness that rides the lids of sleep, 

Witnessing my movement, coming just short of the reveal, 

So I can feel your weight crouching on my soul. 

Slip your face beneath perception, ot now. I will see you too soon. 

I am already finding traces of you, 

In corners, conversation, and close calls that leave me crossing myself 
beyond superstition 

Because of the reality that you are almost always here. 

The threat of you sits on me like Henry Fuseli’s Nightmare, but no 
misty steed waits to ferry me away from you. 


I knew what she was going to tell me before she said it. 
“He died today.” There you are. 

As expected, 

Sitting proudly on top of your deed. 


I couldn’ greet you at the cemetery on Sunday when I knew you would 
seek me out on my ground. 

You follow the stricken through walls without decency. I know you. 
And here, finding me in this space at your time’s leisure, 


D.R. Schertell 
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Your force hits me as you cradle me in your arms. I am filled with you. 
I have never felt so empty, to hold so much. 
Day two: you loosen, but your grip is tight as your hand slips into 
mine to be carried around all day. 
You lead me about a compliant pet, you posses me and pollute my 
every gesture, riding my body like a soft spirit. 
Tam the phantom, you are the control. 
Eventually, the weight will pass. You can't hold my hand forever. 
For one or two good Ee only, a lover without stamina. 
You leave me dull and diluted with a copper taste that I am too apa- 
thetic to wash away because water is five steps away from immobile. 
It is not over, you never let it end. 
Shortly, we will meet on the face of mourners. 
And again, a memory will reveal you. 
You will ebb at times, and I will forget only to remember, 
In the shade of fatality, you will show me how to love again. 
As you end a line that stretches through my veins, 
As you lower a life into the ground, 
You prove that succession, lineage, ancestral multitudes are all drawing 
me to you in something so much more permanent than nights encoun- 
tered with grief. 
You will show me how to live. 
I will breathe fierce and love deep, 
For one day, you won't haunt me, you will hunt me, 
And that’s okay. 
- D. R. Schertell 
my parents’ couch 
I can almost see you both instead one on each end 
filling the indentations leaning away from each other 
left in the couch like bookends 
not squashed up the centre left clear 
cuddling on one end for a ghost 
and no one central that haunts you both 
receiving tea or coffee cups 
from the one leaning - Jim Bennett 


with elbow on the couch arm 


Perspective Shade, my parents’ couch 
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Art by Ivan de Monbrison 


Ivan de Monbrison 
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Art is action, I said 
to myself recently while 
working on a drawing. 
But it is a form of ac- 
tion different from the 
actions people usually go 
through. It is an action of 
the mind, the only goal 
of which is an action of 
the mind. It is action and 
reaction, reflecting itself 
as if in a mirror; it is the 
projection of oneself on a 
surface which becomes the 


self itself. 


Art is nothing but the 
mind becoming action in 
a gesture. 


When I see an im- 
age, this image is myself, 
and seeing myself in this 
image, I see me but at a 
distance. 


- Ivan de Monbrison 
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Poet Laureate: William Winfield Wright 


Rough Writers Publishing is delighted to an- 
nounce William Winfield Wright as our Poet 
Laureate for 2011-2012. 


Wright has published several poems, including 
“In All My Mother’s Early Films,” “The Limita- 
tions of Glasses and Antidepressants,” and “The 
Girl with Green Eyes” in A Few Lines Magazine; 


Wormwood Chapbooks accepted and pub- 
lished his collection Cosmonauts in February, 
and his chapbook Bird Feet will be published 


later this year. 


William Winfield Wright is a Fullbright Scholar 
and Professor of English at Colorado Mesa Uni- 
versity. He lives in Grand Junction, Colorado. 


Biographies 


R. D. Armstrong. 

R. D. Armstrong, Raindog, began his 
most recent incarnation as a poet in the early 
90s. He has 18 chapbooks and 9 books to his 
name and has been published in nearly 300 
poetry magazines, anthologies, blogs, and 
e-zines. He also operates the Lummox Press, 
which published the Lummox Journal for 11 
years, ae Little Red Book series (60 titles), and 
the new RESPECT series of perfect bound 
collections of poetry. This November, he will 
publish ZUMMOX, a new, annual magazine 
of poetry and art. Visit his website at www. 
lummoxpress.com. 


Jacinthe Assaad 

Jacinthe Assaad is Egyptian and currently 
working on a PhD at the department of Com- 
parative Literature at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. 


Eleanor Leonne Bennett 
Eleanor Leonne Bennett is a 15-year-old pho- 
tographer and artist who has won contests of 


several notable organizations and magazines, 
such as National Geographic. She has many 
impressive credits to fe name, including be- 
ing the only visual artist published in the Taj 
Mahal Review, June 2011 and the youngest 
artist to be displayed in Charnwood hed Vi- 
sion 09 Exhibition and New Mill’s Artlounge 
Dark Colours Exhibition. 


Jim Bennett 

Jim Bennett lives near Liverpool in the UK 
and is the author of 63 books, including books 
for children, books of poetry, and many tech- 
nical titles on transport and examinations. 


Bermuda 

Bermuda is the alter ego of Matthew David 
Razo. He is a Cal Poly Pomona graduate with 
a B.A. in English Literature aad a minor in 
Philosophy. He is attending Western State 
University College of Law in Fullerton, Cali- 
fornia and currently resides in Long Beach, 
California. For more of his work, go to mat- 
thewrazo.wordpress.com. 
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Jane Blanchard 

Jane Blanchard divides her time between Au- 
gusta and St. Simon’s Island, Georgia. Her po- 
etry has appeared, or is forthcoming, in such 
venues as Blue Unicorn, descant, James Dick 
Review, Light, Literary Mama, Pearl, REAL. 
Stone Voices, Thema, ae The Vehicle, and 


Welter. 


Nathalie Boisard-Beudin 

Nathalie Boisard-Beudin is a middle aged 
French woman living in Rome, Italy. She Tas 
more hobbies than spare time - reading, cook- 
ing, wip painting and hoppy - so 
hopes that her technical colleagues at the Eu- 
je ee Space Agency will soon come up with a 
solution by stretching the fabric of time. Either 
that or send her up to write about the travels 
and trials of the International Space Station, 
the way this was done for the exploratory mis- 
sions of old. Clearly, the woman is a dreamer. 


Jennifer Boissavy 

Jennifer Boissavy is a teacher’s assistant for spe- 
cial needs children. “The Falcon” is the ae 
story she’s ever written. 


Lucy Butler 

Lucy Butler recently completed a PhD in Cre- 
ative Writing at the University of Melbourne. 
She has published fiction in Australia and 
abroad, most recently in Snorkel, Turbine, and 
Blackmail Press. She currently lives in Golden 
Bay, New Zealand, where de is working on 
her first novel, among other things. 


Luis Canales 

Luis Canales’ work mostly shows the contrast 
and interaction between the good and evil, 
light and darkness, fragility and roughness, 
and has the viewer as a main protagonist since 
there’s plenty of room for interpretation. 


Samuel Cole 

Samuel Cole's short story credits include Pure 
Slush, Dogzplot, lee and Abstractions, 
and Minnpost.com. Most of his fiction explores 
contemporary middle class American life in 
lucid tones of melancholy, poetry, and surpris- 
ing wonder. 


Zach Fishel 


Zach Fishel, a recent pushcart nominee, is cur- 
rently attending the University of Toledo for 
his MA. In his free time, he scribbles pages 
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of words, plays several instruments, and cuts 
his neighbor's grass. His work has appeared all 
over but most recently in horrorsleazeandtrash, 
earthspeak, Yes, Poetry, The Legendary, and oth- 


ers. 


Sari Fordham 
Sari Fordham is a writer. 


J. J. Francais 

J. J. Francais and his wife travel the South 
taking pictures of nature, graffiti, and life in 
general. 


William W. Garland 

William W. Garland is a student in the MFA 
Creative Nonfiction Program at the University 
of South Carolina. He is a working writer in 
Columbia, SC. The primary focus of his work 
is exploration of the relationship between one’s 
place and the influences of religious upbring- 
ings. 


John Grey 

John Grey, an Australian born poet, works as 
a financial systems analyst. He is recently pub- 
lished in Poem, Caveat Lector, Prism Interna- 
tional, and the horror anthology, “What Fear 
Becomes,” with work upcoming in Big Muddy, 
Prism International and Writer’ Journal. 


Stan Hollingworth 

Stan Hollingworth is a character actor and 
short story writer. His stories have appeared 
in Concho River Review, Open Minds Quarterly, 
River Poets Journal, and other publications. 


Michael Lee Johnson 

Michael Lee Johnson is a poet and freelance 
writer from Itasca, Illinois. He is heavily influ- 
enced by Carl Sandburg, Robert Frost, Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams, Irving Layton, Leonard 
Cohen, and Allen Ginsberg. 


Anne Koibito 

Anne Koibito is a fifth-year English major and 
journalism minor at Cal Poly. Sometimes she 
write poems too. 


D. D. McGee 

D. D. McGee is a previously unpublished 
oet. He grew up in the Pacific Northwest 

before lighting out for Midwest; his work is 

influenced by the haiku of Richard Wright, 
Sonia Sanchez, and Etheridge Knight 
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Mark J. Mitchell 

Mark J. Mitchell studied writing and medi- 
eval literature at the University of California 
at Santa Cruz with Raymond Carver, George 
Hitchcock, Barbara Hull, and Robert M. Du- 
rling. His work has appeared in various anthol- 
ogies, such as, Line Brives (Southern Illinois 
University Press). His chapbook, Three Visi- 
tors, won the 2010 Negative Capability Press 
International Ghaphose competition and will 
be published later this year. His poems have 
also appeared in many magazines over the last 
thirty years, including J Journal. 


Hayley Mize 
Hayley Mize is a professional photographer in 
the Los Angeles area. 


Ivan de Monbrison 
Ivan de Monbrison is a French artist from 
Paris. 


Benjamin Norris 
Benjamin Norris occasionally writes poetry. 


Thomas Pescatore 

Tom Pescatore grew up outside Philadelphia; 
he is an active member of the growing punk/lit 
scene within the city and hopes to spread the 
word of Philadelphia’s new poets. He main- 
tains a poetry blog: amagicalmistake.blogspot. 
com. His work has been published in liter- 
ary magazines, nationally and internationally, 
but hed rather have them carved on the Walt 
Whitman bridge or on the sidewalks of Phila- 
delphia’s old Skid Row. 


Helen R. Peterson 

Helen R. Peterson, from Canterbury Con- 
necticut, writes poetry and fiction and is coed- 
itor of The Waterhouse Review. She is currently 
awaiting publication of Melons and Memory, 
her first full length book of poetry, which will 
be published in early December by Little Red 
Tree Press. Her work has appeared in over 100 
publications, both nation fy and abroad, and 
she has, in the past year, read at the Bowery 
Poetry Club ane the Out of the Blue Gallery 
in Cambridge. 


Jessica Quick 

Jessica Quick's writing has appeared in The 
Heuristic Squelch and Hobo Pancakes e-zine. 
She is a working writer in Madrid, Spain and is 
currently completing an MA in English Litera- 
ture at the Universidad Autónoma. 


Kaspar Rose 
pel Rose is a twenty-three-year-old college 
graduate with a dog sleeping next to her. 


Ryan Sarehkhani 

Ryan Sarehkhani likes the words “catharsis” 
and “transitory.” Unfortunately, he is never 
able to use them in his poetry. This bio will 
have to do. 


D. R. Schertell 


D. R. Schertell is a handsome young lad; how- 
ever, his unfortunate downfall is an utter lack 
of personality. He is also given to prevarication 
and has been accused, on numerous occasions, 
of being mercurial in his writings. Luckily, he 
is freed of penis envy because he is rather fond 
of his own. 


Augie Scott 
Augie Scott is a poet as well as a Victorian fic- 
tion writer. 


Thomas Simmons 
Thomas Simmons, though not yet published 
elsewhere, has work forthcoming in NAP and 


Clarion and a book of short stories to be re- 
leased in 2012 by Pen and Anvil Press. 


Nicholas Thurkettle 

Nicholas Thurkettle studied theater arts and 
music at Bradley University and is now a 
screenwriter and playwright living in Southern 
California. The tec of is head is on Wiki- 
pedia, and he hopes to get the rest of himself 
there someday. His fiction has previously been 
published in Paradigm and Blood Lotus Jour- 
nal, and he blogs at www.nicholasthurkettle. 
com. 


Connie Tsui 
Connie Tsui is a student at Cal Poly Pomona. 


Alli Leigh Kirkham Van Lahr 
Alli likes to make pretty things. 


Jennifer Yung 

Jennifer Yung is a Chicago-based illustrator 
and die designer currently in New York 
City. e works mainly in watercolor, ink, 
ad digital mediums. Her artwork ranges 
from highly rendered illustrations to abstract 
oil paintings, but all come from a common in- 
terest in narration through representation. 
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Submission 
Information 


If you are looking to submit a work 
of poetry, short fiction, flash fiction, 
creative non-fiction/essay, or visual 
art, please visit us at: 
http://www.afewlinesmagazine. 
com/p/submissions. html 


We accept submissions all year, so 
don't hesitate to send us anything. 
Our reading period is one month. 


Index 


Simultaneous, unsolicited works are 
always accepted. We do not accept 
previously published works at this 
time. 


A Few Lines reserves first serial rights 
only. Rights revert back to the au- 
thor upon publication. 


Thank you for reading A Few Lines 
Magazine. We look forward to your 
submissions. 
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